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•MISCKLL  AXV. 


COriiTS  OF  LOVE 


i  The  ('oiirts  of  Tiovo  wrro  instituted  soon; 
;  aRortlic  introduction  of  the  (Jay  Science, ami  as, 
*  car! V  as  the  tnnn  of  the  Count  of  I’oitiers,  one' 


frive  a  few.*  They  are  all  mentioned  by  Andre, 
the  Chaplain. 

1.  Marriage  is  no  excuse  against  another  at¬ 
tachment. 

2.  Jlc  who  knows  not  how  to  conceal,  knows 
not  how  to  love. 

3.  No  one  can  love  two  persons  at  one  time. 

1.  Love  must  always  increase  or  diminish. 

10.  At  the  sudden  api>earance  of  his  mistress, 


of  the  fir^t  ami  noblest  of  the  Troubadours. ||, |, ^  trembles. 

These  courts  were  gem-rally  held  under  the  ail-  .,3  ^  true  lover  must  pat  and  sleep 

thonty  of  .'oiiie  hniy  distinguished  by  rank  and  isparinufy.  \ 

beauty,  who  associated  to  herselt  a  competent  j  A  moderate  presumption  is  sufficient  to 

number  ot  other  judges,  sometimes  amounting|jpj.|^,jjjjpp  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  a  lover, 
to  sixteen  or  twenty.  Amlre,  the  Chaplain, I  The  image  of  his  mistress  is  present, 

mentions,  auioiig  others,  the  (  ourts  ot  the  La- j, intermission,  to  the  mind  of  the  true 
dies  of  (L'lscouy — of  Erniengarde,  Viscountess 

01  Narhonue— ot  the  (lueeii  Ideanore— ot  thejj  does  not  clearly  appear  by  what  process 
Countess  ot  (  haiupagm-  ami  ot  the  (  ountesS|'|jj^,  of  love  enforced  obedience  to  their 


of  Flanders.  'I’liis  (Im-en  Eleanore  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Lotus  \'ll.  of  France,  called  the  Young, 
and  afterwtirds  to  Henry  li.  of  England. 


docn-es.  M.  Raynouard,  however,  seems  to 
consider  these  tribunals  as  possessed  of  the 
power  of  insuring  obedience,  not,  indeed,  by 


Before  tliese  awful  ami  lovely  tribunals,  the!  the  e.xertion  offeree,  but  by  the  stronger  agency  ; 
rival  poets  used  to  appear  in  person,  and  jdead'  of  opinion — “  of  opinion,  which  permitted  not  a 
their  cause;  and  tlie  proceedings  were,  noj  knight  to  enjoy  tranquillity  in  the  bosom  of  his 
doubt,  assimilat.  (1  very  nearly  to  those  of  the;  family,  while  his  peers  were  waging  war  beyond : 
courts  of  ju-tice  of  that  day,  where  all  thej  the  seas; — of  opinion,  whicli  compels  the game-1 
pleadings  were  nrr  tf  iias,  or  conducted  in  open|  ster  to  pay  a  debt  of  honor  with  the  money  for: 
court,  without  the  intervention  of  writing. j  want  of  winch  his  industrious  tradesman  is,j 
These  compositions  were  called  Trnsons,  as  it;  starving; — of  opinion,  which  docs  not  jierinita! 
is  .supposed  from  the  j.atin  cnnT/L\Sionrm,  or  man  to  refuse  a  challenge,  though  the  law  has| 
jenx-partis;  ami  the  judgments  of  the  court  designated  it  a  crime ; — of  opinion,  before  the! 
vve-ro  calle<l  hs  arrets  d'amovr.  Andre,  the  intluenco  of  which  even  tyrants  tremble.”  | 
Chaplain,  has  given  us  a  collection  of  the  prill-  It  is,  however,  very  questionable,  whether; 
oipal  rules  by  which  these  judicatures  were  this  jiowerful  intluencc  could  ever  be  called  intoj 
guided,  and  winch  is  said  by  him  to  have  been  1  action  in  any  instance;  for  in  the  questions 
revealed  to  a  Breton  kniglit  in  the  following'  w  Inch  were  iiropoundcd  for  the  consideration 
manner:  'Fhe  chamjiion,  wandering  through  ajet  the  judges,  tlie  names  of  the  parties  do  not 
liiick  forest  in  hopes  of  encountering  the  gTcat  appear  to  have  been  introduced,  and,  therefore, 
Arthur,  was  im-t  by  a  fair  lady,  who  thus  ad-  it  was  mipo.«.sihle  to  direct  the  anathemas  of 
(iresserl  him:  “I  know  whom  you  seek;  hut  , the  c<»urt  against  any  particular  individual, 
your  search  is  vain  without  iny  aid.  Von  have  The  Troiiliadonrs,  who  pleaded  the  cause,  gc- 
soiight  the  love  of  a  Breton  lady,  and  she  re-'  nerally  appeared  only  in  the  character  of  advo- 
tpiiros  y’on  to  jirocnre  for  her  the  celebrated  fal-;  eates.  In  the  history  of  Andre,  the  Chaplain, 
con  which  n-po.^os  on  a  perch  in  the  court  of  whose  work  is  written  in  Latin,  the  parties  to 
Arthur.  To  obtain  this  bird,  you  must  prove  in;  the  cnn.se  are  merely  designated  by  a  tjuidani. 
combat  the  siijM-nor  charms  of  the  lady  of  your  <>r  i/ua’dani.  We  shall  give  one  ot  the  cases, 
neart  over  tho.-jf  of  the  mistress  of  every  knight  with  the  decision  of  the  lady-judges,  for  the 
111  the  court  of  Arthur.”  A  number  of  roman-  '  edification  of  onr  fair  readers,  especially  those 
tic  adventures  fallow.  At  last,  the  knight  finds!  who  are  casuist ically  and  coquetishly  inclined, 
the  falcon  on  a  jii-rch  :  a  paper  is  suspended  to  (’ask. — .V  knight,  betrothed  to  a  lady,  had 
the  perch  by  a  golden  chain  ;  this  paper  con-  ;  h^en  ah.<eiif  a  considerable  time  beyond  the  seas, 
tamed  the  code  of  love,  which  it  was  necessary’  ^be  waited,  in  vain,  for  his  return;  and  |iis; 
tor  the  knight  to  promulgate  ere  he  might  ven-  friends,  at  last,  began  to  desjiair  of  it.  The'| 
turc  to  bear  away  the  falcon  as  a  prize.  I  lirdy,  inijiatient  of  the  delay,  found  a  new  lover.  | 

.  ,  -  .  ,  .  The  secretary  of  the  ab.sent  knight,  indignant  1 

Tins  code  of  erotic  laws  was  presented  to  a  tlie  iiifidelitv  of  the  lady,  opposed  this  now 
ibunal  composed  of  many  boautiful  and  linl-;  The'lady's  defense  was  this :  “Since 

iiaiit  judges.  It  was  adopted  by  them,  and  or- ,  [ _ 

dered  to  he  observed  by  all  the  suitors  of  their  •  Homo  of  tlioso  onar-monls  aro  not  vory  unlike  the  laws 

court,  under  thn  hnvipst  nenalties  The  code  •'••'‘"‘■pFs  “rourt  ol  Love,”  which  were  twenty  in  num 
_  •  me  neaviesc  penaiiies.  1  nt.  ct  ut  humorous  than  any 


a  widow,  after  two  years  of  mourning,*  may 
receive  a  new'  lover;  much  more  may  she, 
wliose  betrothed  husband,  in  his  absence,  has 
sent  her  no  token  of  remembrance  or  fidelity, 
though  he  lacked  not  the  means  of  transmit¬ 
ting  It.” 

This  question  occasioned  long  debates,  and 
it  w'as  argued  in  the  court  of  the  Countess  of 
Champagne.  The  judgment  was  delivered  as 
follows  ; 

“  A  lady  is  not  justified  in  renouncing  her 
lover  under  tlie  pretense  of  his  long  absence, 
unless  she  has  certain  proof  that  his  fidelity  has 
been  violated,  and  his  duty  forgotten.  There 
is,  however,  no  legal  cause  of  absence  hut  ne¬ 
cessity,  or  the  most  honorable  call.  Nothing 
sliould  give  a  woman’s  heart  more  delight  than 
to  hear,  in  lands  far  distant  from  the  scene  of 
his  achievements,  the  renown  of  her  lover’s 
name,  and  the  reverence  in  which  he  is  held  by 
the  warlike  and  the  noble.  The  circumstance 
of  his  having  refrained  from  dispatching  a 
messenger,  or  a  token  of  his  love,  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  prudential  reasons,  since  he  may 
have  been  unwilling  to  trust  the  secret  of  his 
heart  to  every  stranger’s  keeping;  for  thongli 
he  had  confided  his  dispatches  to  a  messenger, 
w  ho  might  not  liavc  been  able  to  comprehend 
them,  yet,  by  the  wickedness  of  that  nicsscn- 
gi-r,  or  by  his  death  on  the  journey,  the  secret 
of  Ids  love  might  be  revealed.” 

The  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  pleaders  on 
both  sides  is  considerable,  and  the  decisions  of 
the  judges,  which  arc  generally  pretty  diffuse, 
are  usually  luminous  and  conclusive.  Fnfortu- 
iiately  for  the  fame  of  la  fraie  science,  there 
were  no  reporters  at  that  day  to  transmit  to  us 
the  authentic  records  of  the  courts  of  love; 
and  we  must,  therefore,  be  satisfied  with  tlie 
relics  which  have  been  casually  preserved  of 
these  singular  proceeding.s.  We  may  remark, 
however,  that  the  authority  of  thfi  dccision.s 
w’hicli  remain  is  still  unimpcaclied  by  any  supe¬ 
rior  jurisdiction. 

*  'I'liis  was  one  of  llio  law?:  of  tlio  Court  of  I.ovr,  “Tliat 
two  years’  widowlHxjil,  in  case  of  dealli,  sliall  lie  observid 
liy  the  survivor.”  ’I  he  lady,  w  lio  was  the  defendant  in  this 
raus(>,  would  not  have  found  so  easy  an  excuse  in  onr  law, 
which  reijiiires  tliat  seven  years  should  pass  after  the  absence 
of  any  one  be3’ond  .sea,  before  the  presnniptioti  of  deatli  can 
arise. 


^^ntaincd  thirty-one  articles,  of  which  wc  shallJ  contained  in  this  code. 


.SIR  JOHN  DAVIES,  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

Sir  .Tohn  Davies,  an  eminent  statesman  and 
judge  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  .lames 
the  First,  and  author  of  a  beautiful  poem  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  is  one  pf  those 
early  refiners  of  our  verse  and  language,  who, 
although  their  style  approaches  to  the  polish  of 


rilE  EUTERPEIAD. 


vu _ _ 

inotlerii  times,  have  fallen  into  unaccountable 

ncjrlocf.  ,  .  ,  rti 

In  his  youth,  while  yet  a  student  in  the  1  em- 

ple,  he  appears  to  have  Conducted  himself  with 
litf/c  discretion  ;  insomuch  that  he  was  fined 
Ibr  Iiis  disorderly  conduct,  and  removed  from 
Commons.  li  e  was,  however,  called  to  tin- 
bar ;  hut  “being,”  as  Wood  says,  “  a  high-spi¬ 
rited  young  man.  he  did,  upon  some  little  pro¬ 
vocation  or  punctilio,  bastinado  Richard  Mar¬ 
tin,  [the  celebrated  humorist,]  arterwards  Re¬ 
corder  of  L(»mlon,  in  the  Common  Hall  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  while  he  was  at  dinner.”  For 
this  outrage  he  was  expelled,  but  soon  retrieved 
his  character;  and  the  jiublication  of  his 
“  \osce  te-ipsum  ”  introduced  him  to  notice 
and  advancement,  which  was  farther  secured 
by  twenfy-six  “Acrostic  Hymns”  in  praise  of 
the  Queen.  It  has  been  observed  as  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  at  twenty-five  years  of  age 
he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
?>oul ;  and  at  fifty-two,  when  a  ^udge  and  a 
statesman,  another  on  “  The  Art  ot  Dancing  I” 
His  wife  was  a  mad  enthusiast,  who  dealt 
much  in  the  prophetic  line.  Speaking  of  her 
husband’s  death,  which  happened  smlderily  by 
a  fit  of  aj)0|)lexy,  .\nthony  Wood  says:  “It 
was  then  commonly  rumored,  that  his  pro- 
iihetical  lady  had  foretold  his  death,  in  some 
manner,  on  the  Sunday  going  before;  for, 
while  she  sat  at  dinner  by  him,  she  sinhlenly 
burst  out  with  tears  ;  whereupon,  he  asking  her 
what  the  matter  was,  she  answered,  ‘  Husband, 
these  are  your  funeral  tears;’  to  which  he 
made  reply,  ‘  Fray,  therefore,  sjiare  your  tears 
now,  and  I  will  be  content  that  you  shall  laugh 
when  I  am  dead.’”  She  survived  her  husband 
many  years;  and  some  of  her  prophecies,  a 
collection  of  which  was  published  in  Dill), 
brought  her  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  subjected  her  to  much  harsh  and 
cruel  troatna-nt. 

While  noticing  the  attacks  made  by  several 
men  on  Archbishop  Ltiiid,  in  Dr.  Heylin 

says — “That  the  other  sex  might  whet  tlieir 
tongues  iijion  him  also,  the  Lady  Davies,  widow 
of  Sir  .lohn  Davies,  Attorney  (leneral  for  King 
James  in  the  realm  of  Ireland,  scatters  a  pro¬ 
phecy  against  him.  The  lady  had  before  sj»oken 
something  unluckily  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  importing  that  he  should  not  live  till  tlie 
end  of  August,  which  raised  her  to  the  rejmta- 
lion  of  a  cunning  wfiinan  among  the  ignorant 
peojde ;  and  now  ^he  jirophecies  of  the  new 
Archbishop,  that  he  should  live  but  few  days 
afrer  the  tifth  of  November;  for  which,  and 
other  j)roj)hecies  of  a  more  mischiev^ms  nature, 
slie  w  as  after  l»roui:ht  into  the  Court  of  High 
Coininission  ;  the  woman  being  <_rrown  so  mad,! 
that  she  fancied  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  Daniel 
to  have  bemi  infused  into  her  body.  .\nd  thi> 
she  grounded  on  an  anagram  which  she  made 
of  her  name,  viz.,  Eleanor  Davies — iif  vf  til,  O 
Daniff! — and  though  the  anagram  had  too 
much  by  an  L.  and  too  little  by  an  S;  yet  she 
found  hanif  l  and  rneal  in  it,  and  that  served 
her  turn.  Much  jiains  were  taken  hy  the  Court 
to  dispossess  her  of  this  spirit ;  but  all  would 
not  do,  till  Lamb,  then  Dean  of  the  Arches, 
shot  her  through  and  through  w’ith  an  arrow 
\)orrowed  from  her  own  (juiver ;  for  whilst  the 
bisliops  and  divines  were  reasoning  the  jioint 
witli  her,  out  of  Holy  Scriptures,  he  took  a 
pen  into  his  hand,  and,  at  last,  hit  upon  this  ex¬ 
cellent  anagram,  viz, — Dame  Eleanor  Davies 
— Aci<  r  .so  mail  a  ladie  ;  which  having  proved 
to  be  true  l)y  ihe  rules  of  art,  “  Madam,”  said 
he,  “  I  see  you  liuihl  much  on  anagrams,  and  ! 
have  found  one  which  1  hope  will  fit  you.” 
'I  Ins  said,  and  reading  it  aloud,  he  put  it  into 


her  hand.s  in  writing ;  which  happy  fancy 
brought  that  grave  court  into  such  a  laughter, 
and  the  poor  woman  thereupon  into  such  a  con¬ 
fusion,  that,  afterwards,  she  was  either  wiser, 
or  was  less  regarded.” 

Here,  however,  the  learned  High-church 
apologist  is  mistaken.  That  detestable  court 
did  not  |)art  with  its  victims  so  easily : — she 
was  fined  three  thousand  pounds,  and  closely 
imprisoned  for  two  years  in  the  (late-house,  at 
\Testniinster.  She  is,  also,  said  to  have  been 
confined  several  years  in  Bedlam,  and  in  the 
Tower  of  London;  and  she  complained,  that, 
during  part  of  her  imprisonment,  she  was  de¬ 
nied  the  use  of  a  Bible,  and  the  attendance  ot 
a  female  servant. 


nius  was  capable  of  more  than  ordinary  flight 
ill  the  regions  of  poetic  fancy.  ’  ®  ^ 

“  As,  by  some  tyrant’s  stern  command, 

A  wretch  forsakes  liis  native  land, 

In  foreign  cliim-s  condemned  to  roam 
An  endless  exile  from  his  home; 

Pensive  he  tread.s  the  destined  way, 

And  dreads  to  go ;  nor  dares  to  stay  ; 

’Till  on  some  neighhoritn.'  mountain’s  brow 
He  stops,  and  turns  bis  ey-  s  below; 

There,  medting  at  tbe  well  known  view, 

Drops  a  last  tear,  and  bids  adieu: 

So  I,  thus  doomed  from  tbee  to  part, 

Gay  queen  of  Fancy,  and  of  .\rt, 

Keliictant  move,  with  doubtful  mind, 

Oft  8t(»p,  and  often  look  behind. 


For  the  Euterpeiad. 

TO  H.  L.  A. 

I  am  a  sti  . anger,  and  I  may  not  tell 
To  thee  on«-  tone  of  pa-sion's  burning  strain , 

Or  even  wbis|)er  that  a  wildering  six-ll 
Hath  bound  alike  my  lM)snm  and  my  brain  , 

Tliy  trellis  Imwer  bath  lieard  full  many  a  vow, 
Hreathed  in  ricli  language  as  the  utterer  knelt , 
Thine  eyes  have  marked  on  tiinnhnod’s  noble  brow 
I'he  trace  of  passion  but  too  deeply  felt. 

Ami  it  were  \ain  for  me  to «, tier  np 
Tbe  lonely  incense  of  my  stricken  be.art — 

Soon  sliould  I  lean  upon  a  broken  bo[>e 
To  watch  my  dream-  of  heaven  and  thee  depart. 

Vet  like  a  wood-bird  near  its  wound*  d  nmte 
Still  do  I  linger  w  here  tliy  step-  have  lx  tn, 

.■\ml  as  I  struggle  with  my  wayward  fat*- 
Gaze  on  the  splendor  of  tliy  Iwauiy’s  sheen. 

TJic  summer  w  inds  that  wander  voiceless  by — 

Tlje  purple  water  in  its  snndow  n  pride — 

Tbe  lazy  clouds  that  slumber  in  tbe  sky, 

Or  lling  on  ea-tli  faint  shailow  s  w  ben  tliey  glide — 
The  moving  moon  w  liicli  light.s  blue  heaven’s  hall — 
The  tree — tlie  bloom — tbe  leaf  u|H>n  its  stem — 
Are  bt  antifni — yet  tliee  I  clioose  from  all — 

The  prictlcos  |H.arl — the  richest,  rarest  gem. 


Comp.’inion  of  my  tender  age. 

Serenely  gay,  and  sweetly  sage, 

How  hlilhesome  were  wo  wont  to  rove 
Hy  verdant  hill  or  shady  grove. 

Where  fervent  bees,  w  iili  liiimining  voice, 
•^ron^d  the  honeyed  <»ak  rejoice, 

.\nd  ag,  d  elms  w  iili  aw  fill  liem] 

In  long  cathedral  walks  extend! 

Lulled  by  the  lapse  of  gliding  Hoods, 
Cheered  by  tin-  warbling  of  tbe  woods. 
How  blest  my  days,  my  tbonglits  bow  free. 
In  sweet  socii'tv  with  tbee! 

Then  all  was  joyous,  all  was  young, 

And  years  nnln-ed'  d  rolled  along: 

Hut  now  the  pli  a-ing  dream  is  o’er, 

'I’lie-e  scenes  most  ebaun  me  now  no  more, 
Lost  to  tlie  lields.  and  torn  from  you,— 
Farew'1,11! — a  long,  a  last  adieu. 

.Me  w  rangling  courts,  and  stubborn  law, 

'J'o  smoke,  and  crow  ds,  and  cities  draw 
There  selfish  Faction  rules  the  day, 

And  Priile  :iml  .\\arire  throng  the  way, 
His)  a-)  s  taint  tlie  murky  air, 

,’\ml  midniglit  roiitlagrntions  glare, 
l.oosi-  Hevelry,  and  lliot  bold. 

In  I'riglited  streets  their  orgies  bold. 

(Jr.  where  in  silenre  all  i-  drowned, 

Fell  .Murder  wal-s  his  lonely  round, 

No  room  for  pear-e,  no  room  for  you, 
.Adieu,  cele-tial  .N'ymph,  adieu!” 


I  hear  thy  voire  in  slumber — and  its  to!ie 
Floats  out  to  bless  me  in  tin-  land  of  dre.'>nis. 

Like  a  low  niurmnr  Jyiiig  otl  alone, 
f»r  the  rich  melody  of  sbndeil  -tream-^ ; 

Thou  coinest  ii|t  in  evr  ry  cliaiigefiil  sliajM: 

Among  tbe  beautiful  and  blest  of  •  arfb — 

The  laughing  one  w  lioni  iioihing  can  escape — 

Tlie  sunny  image  in  a  land  ot  niirtli. 

Now  gliding  onward  in  a  gondola. 

Whose  riars  light  answer  to  the  niu-i<  beat, 

.And  now  in  spb-ndor,  like  an  aniunni  star, 

Tripping  tbe  lirniaiiieiit  w  ith  laiiy  feet. 

*  *  *  •• 

Forgive  the  daring  of  iiiy  tl  ghty  j  en  ; 

If  by  tbee  uiireiiiemInTed  it  is  w  >  II — 

I  shall  not  meet  tin  e  in  long  years  again. 

With  w  lioiii  niy  thoughts  w  ill  rv*  r  fcmllj  dw  i  II ; 
Thou  wilt  jiass  on,  tlie  hrightest  in  that  tlirong, 
Whos»-  lanes  of  jilea-ure  rise  in  many  a  spot, 

Hilt  the  lone  niiristrel,  w  ho  hath  poured  this  song, 
I’erchaiicc  may  w  in  tliy  smile — then  be  forgot. 

A.  C.  Ai.NS  WORTH. 

Providtnre,  li.  / 


FOE  r  R  V  o  r  r.  m  i  x  e  x  t  i.  a  w  v  r.  r  .s. 

Though  the  rapidly  declining  rejtutalion  of 
Sir  WTi-liam  Bi.ackmto.nk  may  be  built  on  the 
broad  foundation  of  legal  (jnartos,  we  inuait  still 
be  pleased  to  view  the  more  ornamental  jiart  of 
his  liternrj’  life,  derived  from  his  jioetical  cha¬ 
racter,  and  his  pursuits  of  elegant  studies. 
The  following  extract  frotn  “ 'J’he  Lawyer’s! 
Farewell  to  his  Muse,”  will  show  that  his  go- 1 


I  But  what  .«hall  wo  .say  of  iSir  William 
1Jo.m:s,  the  most  striking  example  that  niotiern 
times  have  jirodiiced  of  the  power  of  industr}> 
comhinod  with  genius,  to  t-levate  a  man  to  the 
liighe.st  pinnacle  ot’  honorable  distinction! 

'I  Endowed  with  till  the  learning  of  Eurojje  and 
I  the  East,  and  stimnbited  hy  an  insatiable  thirst 
ijof  fame,  founded  on  the  purest  principles  ot 
:omiver^al  philanthropy; — that  such  a  mind 
]  should  have  deignetl  to  turn  from  its  mighty 
',:ind  gigantic  jirojects  t’or  the  melioration  of  the 
iconditioii  of  the  human  race,  to  wreathe  the 
'ilight  and  fantastic  gtirlands  of  j)oesy,  cannot 
J’iiil  to  fill  the  bosom  of  every  true  admirer  ot 
Mie  Mils*-  with  gratitude  and  delight.  Ills  po- 
jetry  unites  an  imeomrnon  degree  of  elegance 
iW)th,  perhaps,  rtifher  too  rnucii  of  the  flond 
luxury  of  iIkj  Etist ;  and,  doubtless,  as  Camp- 
ihell  has  justly  ol»serv(*d,  had  he  written  nothing 
jhut  the  delightful  “  ( >de  from  Hatiz,”  the  two 
first  and  concluding  stanzas  of  winch  we  insert, 
;it  would  alone  testit’y  the  harmony  of  his  ear, 
and  the  delicacy  of  his  ta.stc. 

‘‘  .Swcf-i  Maid,  if  tin  u  w-onld.-t  rliarm  my  sigbii 
And  bid  tlicrtJ-  arms  tliy  neck  infold, 

'J’iial  rosy  check,  that  lily  liami. 

Would  givi-  tby  poet  more  delight 
Tliaii  all  Horara's  vaunted  gold, 

Than  all  the  geniH  of  Barmarand 

Hoy,  let  yon  liquid  ruby  flow, 

And  bid  tliy  penHive  heart  be  glad, 

Wbate’er  tlic  frowning  zealots  say 
Tell  tbem,  their  Lden  cannot  show 
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A  stream  so  clear  as  Rncnabad, 

A  bower  so  sweet  as  Mosellay. 

*  •  *  * 

Go  boldly  forth,  my  simple  lay, 

Whose  accents  flow  with  artless  ca^e, 

Like  orient  pearls  at  raiidoni  strung: 

Thy  notes  are  sweet  the  <tainscls  say  ; 

But  0!  far  sweeter,  if  they  please 

The  nymph  for  whuni  these  notes  are  sung.” 

Lord  Erskine,  too,  aiiotlior  jrrcat  and  never- 
to-be-forgotten  natne  in  the  annals  of  law  and 
oatriotism,  while  at  college,  in  the  year  1774, 
arotc  a  ver\'  clever  |)arody  on  (J ray’s  immortal 
(We, entitled,  “  The  Barber;”  and,  in  hi.s  elder 
jav.t.  a  light  and  ingenioutsly  con.^tructed  poem, 
"The  F'ariner’s  Vision,”  besides  numerous 
oointed  epigrams.  One  of  these,  an  extern- 
jore,  uttered  during  his  last  visit  to  Scotland, 
only  a  year  or  two  before  his  death,  on  being 
prevented  from  sailing,  by  the  want  of  water 
over  the  bar  of  Leith,  is  worth  insertion. 

•‘f>f  depth  profound,  overflowing  far, 

I  veiicraUf  the  Kdiiihro’  h.ir  ; 

Hut,  iiiiittering  curses  ’tw  i\t  my  teeth, 

Abhor  tkf  ikiilluic  bar  of  /.nth." 

As  for  John  I’imi.i'ot  Ci  rran,  altliougli  Ite 
once  or  twice  ventured  on  poetry,  his  biogra¬ 
pher  has  justly  ob.served,  that  “  <  >tte  power  con¬ 
stantly  excrcisetl  tends,  bowev(*r,  to  diminish 
the  other;  and  this  we  see  exernplitied  in  the 
early  poems  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  Tlie 
itter  was  esteemed  a  poet  of  great  merit ;  but 
vlieii  he  became  immersed  in  business,  his 
)OCtrv  fell  into  obscurity,  ami  his  clotpiencc  rose 
Tom  its  tomb.  Juvenal  has  treated  with  great 
idicule  the  poems  of  (Mcero.” 

The  billowing  short  poem,  the  hasty  effusion 
of  .Mr.  Curran’s  pen,  was  produced  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  :  A  party  of  gentlemen  liad  dined  with 
1  friend  ;  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  table  they 
oecame  (as  Irish  gentlemen  will)  rather  in¬ 
dulgent;  and,  having  continued  till  a  late  hour. 
It  was  proposed  that  they  (according  to  their 
remaining  powers)  should  produce  something 
worthy  of  so  happy  a  <lay.  .Mr.  Curran’s  Muse 
dictated  tlie.^e  verses ; 


;  T  O  S  I,  E  E  P. 

1 

“O  Sleep!  awliib;  tliy  power  jui^ix  nding, 
j  Weigh  not  y*  t  iiiy  eyelid  down  , 

J  For  Memory  see,  w  ith  Kve  attending,  • 

!  Claims  a  moment  for  her  own. 

j  I  know  her  hy  her  rolic  of  meurning, 

:  I  know  her  hy  her  faded  light. 

When,  faithful  with  the  gloom  returning, 

^  .She  comes  to  hid  a  sail  Cocul  night! 

J  Oh  '  let  me  hea',  with  l»osom  swelling, 

*  While  she  sighs  ov<  r  titue  that’s  past ; 

(  Oh  :  let  me  weep  while  she  is  telling 

f)f  joys  that  pine  and  pangs  that  last. 

.tnd  now,  O  S'eep!  w  hile  grief  is  streaming, 

L'-t  thy  halm  sweet  Peace  restore, 

Wliilf  fearful  Mope  through  tears  is  heaming. 

Soothe  to  rest  that  wakes  no  more.” 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  it  will  bo  scon, 
^at  Law  and  Poetry  are,  on  the  whole,  incom¬ 
patible;  and  that  eminence  in  the  one  is  very 
'  farely  attained  by  those  who  are  celebrated  in 
i  the  other.  The  Laws  of  Poetry,  unlike  those 
I  of  our  country,  cannot  be  made  to  yield  before 
the  pleadings  of  the  greatest  lawyers ;  nor  is 
the  Court  of  the  Muses  to  be  biassed  in  its  de¬ 
cisions  by  “appeals”  to  precedents,  or  “  jdeas,” 
however  “  special,” 


For  the  Eiiterpeiad. 

ON  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

.NO.  iv. 

"Omnis  spiritus  laudet  Dominum.” 

Mr.  Editor — The  next  topic  to  which  I 
solicited  your  attention  is  the  singing  of  the 
congregation  in  general,  ►^ome  writers  on 
church  music  have  supposed  that  it  is  no  abso¬ 
lute  command  of  God  that  every  worshiper 
.should  sing  in  his  service;  and  others  again 
have  said,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  Christians 
who  are  not  found  with  agreeable  voices,  to  re¬ 
main  silent  during  the  singing,  and  to  make 
rather  melody  in  their  hearts.  Without  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  dispute  about  the  correctness  of  these 
remarks,  I  will  briefly  prove  from  the  sacred 
writings,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian 
to  sing  the  praises  of  his  God;  and  that  the 
singing  of  hymns  and  psalms  has  also  been  espe¬ 
cially  recommended  by  the  primitive  fathers  of 
the  church,  as  well  as  by  the  reformers. 

8t.  Chrv’sostom,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
4(Hh  psalm,  says,  “that  God  knowing  men  to 
be  slothful  and  backward  in  spiritual  things,  and 
impatient  of  the  labor  and  pains  which  they  re- 
(piire,  willing  to  make  the  task  more  agreeable, 
and  prevent  our  weariness,  lias  joined  melody 
or  music  with  his  worship,  that  we  might  with 
readiness  and  cheerfulness  of  mind  express  his 
praise  in  sacred  hymns.  For,”  says  he,  “  no¬ 
thing  can  raise  the  mind,  and  as  it  were  give 
wings  to  it,  free  it  from  carthliness  and  tlie  con¬ 
finement  it  is  under  by  union  with  the  body,  in¬ 
spire  it  with  the  love  of  wisdom,  and  make 
every  thing  pertaining  to  tliis  life  agreeable,  so 
well  as  modulated  verso  and  divine  songs  harmo¬ 
niously  composed.  Our  natures  are  so  delighted 
with  music,  that  even  infants  at  the  breast  are 
soothed  and  lulled  to  rest  by  this  means.” 
Again  he  says,  “  Because  this  pleasure  is  so 
familiar  and  connate  witli  our  minds,  that  we 
might  have  both  profit  and  pleasure,  God  ap¬ 
pointed  jisahns,  that  tlie  devil  might  not  ruin  us 
with  profane  and  wicked  songs.” 

From  this  remark  we  may  learn  that  music  is 
essential  towards  the  promotion  of  pious  zeal ; 
but  in  the  t)*^th  psalm  it  becomes  an  absolute 
command.  “  O  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song, 
for  he  hath  done  marvellous  things ;  with  his 
riofht  hand  and  with  his  holv  arm  hath  he  got- 
ten  himself  the  victory.  The  Lord  hath  made 
known  his  salvation :  his  righteousness  hath 
he  openly  showed  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen. 
He  hath  reniemhered  mercy  and  truth  towards 
the  house  of  Israel ;  and  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  have  seen  the  salvation  of  our  (Jod.” 
.\nd  since  the  glory  of  (Jod  is  manifested  to  all 
lands,  ought  they  not  all  to  join  in  praising  his 
holy  name  with  instruments  and  voices  ?  for 
music  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  tends  not  only  to 
express  hut  to  create  the  aflection  of  joy.  It 
does  comjiose  the  thou'jhts,  calm  the  mind,  and 


bring  tlie  soul  to  grateful  seriousness ;  and 
therefore  we  find  it  of  as  early  use  in  divine 
worship  as  any  where  else. 

That  it  was  practiced  by  the  early  Christians 
may  be  learned  from  Justin  .Martyr,  who  fiou- 
rished  in  the  year  10.3.  In  his  .Ajiology  to  the 
Emperor  .Antoninus  Pius  he  says,  “  .Approving 
ourselves  grateful  to  God  hy  celebrating  liis 
praises  with  hymns  and  other  solemnities.” 

Numerous  passages  might  be  (piotcd  from  the 
fathers  in  support  of  my  present  argument ; 
but  let  this  be  sufficient.  It  remains  now  only 
to  be  shown  tliat  no  alteration  on  tliis  subject 
was  made  by  the  reformers.  The  language  of 
one  of  their  articles  is,  “tliat  it  is  the  duty  of 
Christians  to  praise  God  publicly  hy  singing  of 
psalms  together  in  the  congregation,  and  also 
privately  in  the  taniily.  In  singing  of  psalms 
the  voice  is  to  be  audibly  and  gravely  ordered  ; 
but  the  chief  care  must  be  to  sing  witli  under- 
standing  and  with  grace  in  the  lieart,  making 
melody  unto  the  Lord.  Tliat  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation  may  join  iiereiii,  everyone  that  can 
read  is  to  have  a  psalm  book ;  and  all  others, 
not  disabled  by  age  or  otherwise,  are  to  he  ex¬ 
horted  to  learn  to  read.”  Bishop  Burnet  says, 
“That  some  poets  translated  David’s  psalms 
into  verse,  and  that  it  was  a  sign  by  which 
men’s  airections  to  the  work  were  every  wliero 
measured,  whether  they  used  to  sing  them  or 
not.” 

I  would  now  invite  you  to  consider  with  me 
the  abuse  which  sacred  music  sutfers  from  the 
singing  of  the  congregation  ;  and  1  shall  men¬ 
tion  first,  tliat  there  are  but  very  few  individuals 
in  a  large  assembly  of  worshipers,  of  whom  we 
have  reason  to  think  that  they  sing  according  to 
the  command  of  God,  that  is,  “  witJi  the  spirit 
and  the  understanding  also.”  The  clergyman 
gives  out  his  verses  by  saying,  “  let  us  sing  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God,”  and  some  of 
the  people  do  arise ;  it  furnishes  them  with  an 
occasion  to  gaze  through  the  clmrch,  and  to 
direct  their  eyes  towards  the  organ  ;  others 
remain  upon  their  seats  in  various  postures,  de¬ 
noting  apathy  or  weariness.  The  tune  does 
not  please  them  ;  the  poetry  is  not  smooth  ;  the 
organist  plays  too  loud  or  too  soft ;  and  more 
such  thoughts  occupy  their  attention,  which  fre¬ 
quently  become  the  topics  of  conversation  in 
the  pew,  or  on  the  way  from  clmrch.  But  it 
happens  that  this  kind  of  wor.>«hipors  generally 
know  the  least  of  music.  It  is  not  with  philo¬ 
sophy  and  science  as  with  other  arts  ;  and  what 
can  those  say  of  geometry  or  .nusic  who  have 
never  studied  them?  Tii'w  must  either  hold 
their  tongues  or  talk  nonsense.  Others  aijain, 
who  feel  that  they  have  a  “spirit  ”  to  sing,  tor¬ 
ture  and  torment  the  music  for  want  of  “  under¬ 
standing  ;”  while  some,  with  an  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  science,  are  totally  de.stilutc  of  the 
proper  spirit,  and  think  it  not  fa.shionable  to 
sing  in  church.  The  choir  lead  the  singing, 
the  organist  accompanies  their  voices,  while 
the  congregation,  with  uncertain  steps,  follow 
them ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  exercise? 
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frequently  become  coarse  and  even  ridiculous. 
The  thoughtful  and  reflecting-  Christian  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  far  better 
never  to  sing  in  God’s  ser^ice  than  to  sing  out 
of  tune ;  that  is,  not  in  harmonial  concord  or 
agreement,  f'or  as  concording  unity  in  music 
is  a  lively  and  very  significant  illustration  of 
God,  and  of  heavenly  joys  and  festivities,  so  on 
the  contrary  jarring  discords  are  as  apt  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  wicked  one  or  hellish  tortures. 

Now  I  would  ask,  what  e.xcuse  have  Chri.s- 
tians  for  thus  bringing  into  the  sanctuary  “  the 
lame  or  the  sick  ?” — that  which  costs  them  no 
thing?  Do  they  suppose  that  such  a  wilfull 
neglect  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  would 
be  acceptable  to  God,  and  edifying  unto  men  ? 

We  are  commanded  “to  sing  with  the  spirit 
and  the  understanding  also,’’  and  singing  im 
plies  not  only  a  tunable  voice,  but  skill  in  mu¬ 
sic  ;  for  music  either  is  or  is  not  an  art,  or  some¬ 
thing  which  nature  and  instinct  do  not  supply  ; 
if  it  be  allowed  that  study,  practice,  and 

e.vperience,  may  at  least  be  as  necessary  to 
its  attainment  as  to  that  of  a  mechanical  trade.  j| 
Who  would  employ  a  mechanic,  who  had  not 
learned  his  trade  ?  and  I  doubt  whether  one 
could  make  a  shoe,  or  a  suit  of  clothes,  without 
learning  to  do  so,  or  serving  as  an  apprentice ; 
and  yet  in  our  churches  all  are  to  sing,  and  how 
small  is  the  number  of  those  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  proper  instruction  I  1  think  this 
neglect  is  altogether  inexcu.-5able,  as  music  is 
such  an  important  part  of  the  Christian  service  ; 
especially  as  the  facilities  for  its  practice  are  so 
great  and  so  easily  obtained,  and  we  live  in  an 
age  when  musical  talent  is  so  profusely  rewarded 
in  every  other  instance.  The  Jews,  as  we  are 
taught  in  the  1st  book  of  Chronicles,  2oth  chap¬ 
ter,  were  instructed  to  sing :  “  God  gave  to  lie- 
man  fourteen  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  ail 
were  under  the  hands  of  their  father  for  song  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord.” 

May  it  not  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  musical 
talent  tliat  so  many  professed  Christians  appear 
gloomy  and  morose?  Luther  seems  to  have 
thought  so  when  he  says  “that  music  is  one 
half  of  discipline,  and  a  schoolmistress  that 
makes  men  more  gentle  and  meek,  more  inodest|| 
and  more  intelligent.” 

1  know  that  some  Christians  are  opposed  to 
music  because  it  regulates  the  movements  ol 
the  dance ;  but  I  doubt  whether  we  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  indulge  in  such  reasoning.  It  is  indis¬ 
putable  that  music  is  the  only  one  of  all  the 
arts  which  does  not  corrupt  the  mind.  It  may 
be  applied  to  licentious  poetry  ;  but  the  poetry 
then  corrupts  the  music,  not  the  music  the  po¬ 
etry.  We  know  also  that  the  thanks  and 
praises  of  men  are  the  noblest  incense  that 
can  be  otfered  up  to  God,  and  yet  Christians 
seem  as  little  disposed  to  avail  themselves  ot 
this  privilege  as  if  it  was  of  no  importance 
whatever.  They  learn  to  read  ;  teach  it,  per¬ 
haps,  on  the  Lord’s  day,  to  others ;  but  tlu  y  do 
not  learn  to  sing,  nor  do  they  make  any  eflort 
to  cultivate  and  improve  their  voices.  Happy 


for  them  that  “speaking  to  one  another  in 
psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  singing 
and  making  merry  unto  the  Lord,”  arc  not 
deemed  essential  to  the  Christian  character  in 
our  day. 

Would  it  not  be  advisable  for  the  congrega¬ 
tion  to  meet  together  and  practice  the  songs  ot 
Sion  J  The  Sunday  aflernoon  or  evening  might 
be  as  profitably  selected  for  this  purpose  as  for 
any  other  devotional  employment.  The  tunes 
Would  thus  become  familiar,  while  the  sacred 
poetry  distils  truth  in  the  heart;  Christians 
would  then  sing,  not  only  in  church,  but  also  at 
the  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  in  their 
families.  It  is  certain  that  nothing  so  greatly 
enlivens  family  devotion  as  sacred  music.  It 
has  a  soothing  influence  to  wean  the  mind  from 
those  earthly  cares  which  are  the  “burden  ot 
the  week it  relieves  weariness,  it  raises  the 
affections,  and  is  thus  an  admirable  preparative 
to  the  solemn  exercises  that  succeed. 

Some  of  the  fathers,  according  to  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Temple,  went  so  far  as  to  esteem  the  love 
of  music  a  sign  of  predestination,  a  thing  di¬ 
vine,  and  reserved  for  the  felicities  of  heaven 
j  itself.  We  learn  at  least  from  the  sacred 
scriptures,  that  the  most  sublime  enjoyment  of 
the  blessed  consists  in  singing  eternal  praises 
to  the  Most  High ;  and  I  doubt  whether  man 
has  a  right  to  abstain  from  so  sacred  a  duty. 
The  royal  musician  calls  upon  every'  one  when 
he  says,  “  Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath 
praise  the  Lord.”  No  infirmities  of  nature,  or 
want  of  musical  taste,  can  excuse  us  from  the 
duty ;  cherubim  and  seraphim,  the  most  lotly 
angels  who  surround  the  ethereal  throne,  the 
heaven  of  heavens  with  all  its  hosts,  the  glo¬ 
rious  firmament,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars, 
the  visible  creation  with  its  dragons  and  deeps, 
fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapors,  mountains  and 
hills,  kings  ot  the  earth  and  all  people,  princes 
and  all  judges  of  the  earth,  holh  young  men 
and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,  “  let  them 
praise  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  for  liis  name 
alone  is  excellent,  and  his  glory  above  the  earth 
and  heaven.” 

German  ici's. 


For  tin;  Kut«;riK;ia(l. 


it  1:K  LETT  IONS  ON  A  CLOUD. 


“  Look  above  thee,  youth,”  said  an  old  man, 
on  whose  forehead  was  impressed  full  many  a 
wrinkle;  “behold  yonder  cloud.” 

“  Wherefore ?”  was  the  reply ;  “what  mys¬ 
tery  is  there  connected  with  its  existence  which 
should  excite  my  interest?” 

“  Even  the  same  mystery  that  is  connected 
with  thy  own.  Is  it  not  a  bright  thing  ?  Shall 
I  tell  thee  what  it  betokens  ?  How  brilliant  are 
its  hues !  Even  like  thy  hopes,  oh  youth ! 
Bright  dreams  visit  thy  couch,  and  all  thy  visions 
of  the  future  have  as  gay  a  pencilling  as  yon¬ 
der  cloud.  But  sorrowfully  doth  the  eye  of  age 
mark  both.  For  they  shall  pass  away.  Tlie 
wind  shall  sweep  over  them.  Yes !  those 


pleasant  dreams  are  destined  to  flee,  and,  like 
yonder  cloud,  to  melt  and  dissolve  into  thin  air. 
Shall  I  tell  thee  more  ?  or  is  thy  ear  tired  with 
the  harshness  of  truth?  and  doth  thy  heart  turn 
from  the  view  ?” 

“  Not  so,  old  man  !  I  love  the  dictates  of 
the  voice  that  would  jircvent  disappointment 
and  save  from  sorrow  in  the  years  that  may 
come  after.  I  see  that  yon  cloud  is  beautiful, 
and  that  it  shines  alone.”  * 

“  It  is  true,”  answered  the  sage  ;  “but  think 
you  that  when  the  sun  comes  forth,  and  other 
clouds  are  lighted  up  with  the  .splendor  of  hig 
rays,  that  you  would  gaze  on  that  singly  with 
admiration?  No!  no!  It  would  no  'loncrer 
.shine  alone,  and  your  admiration  of  its  beauty 
would  cease  to  be  exclusive.  Know  vou  the 
meaning  of  this  ?  Go  forth  into  the  world,  and 
you  will  find  that  genius  shines  not  alone.  Give 
up  the  hope  of  admiration.  The  world  will 
have  other  idols,  and  among  the  many  compe¬ 
titors  for  its  ajiplause  you  may  be  disregarded— 
your  claims  may  be  past  over.” 

“And  have  you  nothing  else  to  tell  rne 
father  ?” 

“  Yes,  my  son  !  That  cloud  is  far  above  thy 
head,  yet  behold  its  brightness  and  purity,  when 
pursuing  its  wild  path  along  the  blue  jdai:.. 
Let  it  be  an  emblem  of  thy  thoughts;  and  wild 
as  may  bo  their  course,  and  lofty  as  maybe  their 
flight,  may  they  be  ever  as  pure  as  that  stainless 
cloud ;  may  no  shadows  rest  upon  thy  mind, 
and  no  foul  truce  mar  its  purity.” 

“  Father,  thy  words  bring  peace,  but  evening 
is  stealing  on,  and  the  dew  has  begun  to  fall 
around  our  jiatli.” 

“  ’Tis  true,  evening  is  indeed  coming  on,  and 
even  that  may  furnish  thee  with  a  lesson.  Tne 
cloud  w'e  have  gazed  upon  may  also  descend  to 
the  earth,  and  fall  with  the  dew  around  our  pat’n. 
Vet  will  it  bring  peace  upon  its  bosom,  and  fall 
like  a  blessing  on  the  parched  earth.  So,  how- 
ever  high  may  be  thy  station,  or  however  bright 
thy  hopes,  scorn  not  to  bear  the  gift  of  chari^ 
to  the  lowly ;  disdain  not  to  refresh  w’ith  thy 
bounties  the  humble  and  thirsting  soul.  But 
evening  stcaleth  on  yet  faster  than  before. 
Look  again,  my  son,  w’hat  discernest  thou  ?” 

“  The  wind  bloweth  fiercely,”  answered  he, 
“and  the  uii-stable  cloud  hath  taken  another 
form,  and  is  driven  about  by  the  tempest.  ’ 

“  So,”  exclaimed  the  sage,  “may  thy  present 
feelings  pass  away  before  the  destroying  blait, 
thy  present  character  change,  and  thy  thoughts 
of  truth,  and  thy  dreani-s  of  honor,  be  swept 
away  by  the  fierce  wind  of  passion.” 

“God  gn'ant  that  now  thou  readcst  wrong, 
old  man !  Thy  words  cannot  be  true  these 
things  must  no*  be  so.” 

The  aged  one  looked  again  to  the  spot  where 
he  had  first  seen  the  cloud  ;  the  cloud !  it  ^ 
now  a  noteless  thing;  all  the  sky  was  tahisj 
the  sombre  hue  of  evening. 

“Look  there!”  said  he;  “where  f 
bright  tints  that  so  lately  charmed  you  ?  ®  | 

faded  like  the  hopes  of  niy  youth,  and, 
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.houtoo  soon  wilt  say — the  purposes  of  thine, 
parkness,  ere  long,  will  rest  on  both.” 

«No!  no!”  exclaimed  the  youth;  “look 
•here,  niy  father!”  pointinuf  upwards  to  a  bril 
;ant  star,  which  had  been  hidden  by  the  cloud, 
3Ut  was  now  beaming  with  celestial  lustre. 
'<See,  a  better  revelation  beams  on  us  from 
ilwve.  The  cloud  that  has  just  passed  over 
xaslikc  the  mists  and  <lelusions  of  the  world, 
irhich  fancy  clothes  in  bright  colors,  and  which 
riaC  before  our  sight  but  to  hide  from  us  the  fair 
•tar  of  true  glory,  the  better  and  brighter  hope 
of  happiness  beyond  the  grave.  Let  us  be 
?lad,  father,  that  these  vanities  do  j)ass  away. 
Abetter  heritage  shall  be  ours.” 

The  old  man  lit>ed  his  eyes  to  heaven — they 
»ere  lit  with  a  passing  radiance. 

“Even  so,  oh  (io»l  !  for  thou  hast  spoken  it ! 
That  inheritance  shall  not  pass  away.  I  mourn 
not  for  the  hopes  of  my  youth — brighter  pro¬ 
spects  dawn  Ijefore  me.  That  star  shall  shine 
on  my  grave — that  hope  shall  h*a«l  me  to  thee  ! 
lean  depart  in  peace  !  Yea,  ‘  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth !’  ” 

K.  M.  S. 


THE  KLTKIJLKI  \I>. 


M'W  VnllK 


i-j — ocTuiiint  15,  I'-ai. 


KPII'KD  UV  IIORATK)  «;AlhS. 


odirc  *>r  till-  Kiiti-rpi-i:i(l  is  ri.-Miovcil  to  \o.  2f> 
IVilli.Tiii  stfi  i-t,  w  In  r<-  all  li  lti-is.  urili-rs,  iiml  coiimiiuiira- 
lioii-t  anr  to  In-  sent,  mum  rsi  ril>i-,l  to  tin-  i-ililor.  Sult-.rrij>- 
tioiis  will  also  III-  rrri-ivi-il  at  tin-  liooks  ori'  ot  II.  f.  Sli-ielit. 
Cliiroii' Hall,  anil  also  at  tin,-  aanu'y  otiici-  of  Williain  Stoil 
art.  No.  fi  ('onrtlaiiil  sin-i-t.  A  lio.\  for  li-iti  rs  and  i:oininii 
nications  is  li  ft  at  Mi-witt’s  .Music  Wan-liousi-,  137  broad 
way,  where  subscriptions  will  also  Le  rereiii  d. 


any  thing  good  in  the  cliaractcr  of  one  they  envy, 
ftiit  wo  will  take  the  trouble  to  correct  those  whom  tlic 
Ob.sorvcr  h.as  led  on  a  wrong  track,  and  account  for 
the  wonderful  anomaly  of  a  military  concert,  without 
a.«cribing  it  to  the  “dearth  of  musical  talent  in  .Ame¬ 
rica,”  or  an  immoderate  “pas.=ion  for  it.s  enjoyment.” 
We  are  fortunately  clear  of  cither  of  these  e.\ti ernes 
which  the  Observer  sneers  so  obserringhj  at. 

Imprimin,  the  military  referred  to  in  the  I.ondon 
paper  is  the  company  known  by  the  name  i-f  tlic  Ih).s- 
ton  City  (Guards,  a  company  made  up  of  gentlemen 
citizen.^,  m.iny  of  them  freeholders,  all  of  tlicm  eligi¬ 
ble  to,  and  .some  of  them  serving  in  riril  oiriec.u,  as  well 
a.*!  military;  (heir  journey  eonth  was  for  thcpurpose.s 
if  plea.-uie  and  recreation,  asloniish  t/ic  nati/rcs'’ 
if  the  southern  cities  by  their  knowledge  of  military 
taetic.-i,  and  their  rery  polit<‘  manner  of  iteeiving  the 
coiirte.sies  of  our  municipal  authorities. 

In  the  second  place,  the  two  IJoston  .Military  Hands 
are  made  up  of  gentlemen  professors  and  amateurs  ol 
the  fir.-t  talents  as  musicians,  and  their  Lusincs.s  south 
was  much  the  same  with  that  of  the  city  guards. 
They  gave  conceits,  it  is  true;  but  not  out  of  neccs- 
•sity ;  for  tlicir  means  are  abundant  wilbtuit  descend¬ 
ing  to  such  services.  They  rallicr  gave  conen  t.«,  in 
or<ler  that  the  patronage  of  a  lilieral  public  might 
atTonl  them  barely  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  jaunt, 
not  to  board  up  a  fortune,  like  many  foreign  adven¬ 
turers,  of  far  loss  talent  and  no  respectability  at  all. 


could  get  a  tbou.sand  pounds  or  so  by  each  journey 
If  I’aganini  really  produces  so  much  cflect  on  his 
single  string,  fl  ./wr/iori  be  would  di  aw  forth  mucli 
more  from  tw’o.  Why  not,  thertfoie,  employ  them? 
Hecau.se  be  is  wa.xing  exceedingly  w  ealthy  1-y  playing 
on  one  only.  'J'lien  be  is  a  .sensible  pi  rsun  for  so 
doing,  and  understands  mankind:  so  did  the  famous 
quack  Dr.  Ifoek,  whose  sagaeioii-  reply  to  Dr.  Cheyne 
IS  well  known  :  so  docs  Mr.  St.  J' hn  Lung.” 

In  point  of  harmonics  and  other  imitations,  Mr- 
Canderbcck  certainly  realizes,  to  oiir  ear,  all  that  tiur 
fancy  has  spoken  of  Paganini.  'I'lic  tones  of  the  fla¬ 
geolet,  doul.le  llageoh  f,  J:’,nglisli  I'Ugle,  I'rctich  bunt¬ 
ing  horn,  ami  Scottish  bagpipes,  are  rcoognized  at 
once  in  bis  imitations.  His  imitations  of  the  F'rench 
vespers  arc  very  tine,  beginning  with  the  voluntary 
dourish  i^  the  organ  on  the  sw<  11  reetlstop,  and  cut¬ 
ting  all  kind  of  chromatic  caper.s,  like  some  conceited 
orguni.-t.  Tl.'cn  follows  tlie  chanting  of  the  choir, 
(he  glad  \Jarblings  of  the  young  nun.s,  and  the  mel¬ 
low  tenor  of  the  monks;  then  we  hear  the  cracked 
soprani  of  the  mother  abbess,  aud  the  singing  ends 
with  th' nasal  wbinings  of  (be  father  capuchin,  like 
some  burly  old  epicure  with  bis  nose  full  of  snuff. 

Hut  these  arc  trifles.  Mr.  I'umlerbeck  has  many  i-l 
the  requisites  of  a  good  musician  alout  him,  imic- 
pt-ndent  Af  his  mechanical  power.  His  adagios  are 
.su?p.is.sed  by  few,  and  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Cander- 
lrt-<  k  on  the  harp,  the  music  is  a  treat  for  the  most 


Oncl-aml  amis  more  fortunate  than  the  other;  but  wen  fastidious  car. 


lave  doubts  whether  the  aggregate  avails  of  their 
concerts  would  defray  (he  cxpeii.sos  of  lioth  (he  liands. 

jf  thc.si-  facts  prove  the  invidious  charge  of  tht 
l.ondon  Oh.servcr,  we  arc  no  logician.s.  J^uflicc  it  to 
old  by  way  of  ion<  Iu.sion,  that  the  military  baiuho 


Many  other  feats  arc  performed  by  Mr.  Canderbeek 
on  his  instrument,  which  scoin  to  fix  his  claim  to  the 
character  of  the  New  York  Paganini;  but  they  come 
not  under  the  bead  of  musical  criticism.  In  ont 
fthingbeis  not  a  parallel  for  the  Italian  demoniac 


qioken  of  arc  not  surpa.-i.sed  by  any  in  .America ;— and  1 11c  has  not  the  power  of  enriching  himself  so  rapidly 


we  believe  we  may  add,  by  only  one  in  (treat  Hritain. 


AN  c  have  recently  taken  a  few  opportunities  to  visit 
Peale’s  .Museum,  especially  on  such  evenings  as  Mr. 
Canderbet  k’s  performances  upon  the  violin  w-cre  ati 
nounred.  The  oilier  attractions,  many  as  (hey  are, 
can  scarcely  l>c  made  the  subject  of  a  critique.  The 
eaniiibals  from  .Massacre  island,  the  .Anaconda,  and 
other  curiosities  which  draw  such  crowds  to  the  mu- 
s«-um,  are  better  known  by  the  public  abroad  than 
ourself;  for  our  time  has  been  too  much  employed  to 
make  them  subjects  of  inquiry. 

With  the  w'ondcrlul  performances  of  Paganini, 
every  journal,  botli  foreign  aiul  domestic,  has  teemed 
for  the  last  six  months.  AfU'r  all  that  has  horn  said, 
when  we  come  to  open  the  London  Harmonicon,  and 
Bread  the  apparently  caiulid  critiques  of  seientilic  men, 
"we  arc  more  astonislu-d  at  the  excitement  ho  has 
created  than  at  the  powers  be  cxcrci.-jes  over  bis  in¬ 
strument.  They  arc  all  of  the  mei  Iiunieal  order,  and 
we  do  not  find  one  of  all  bis  admirers  who  prt  t<-nds  t« 


Had  he  the  impudence  and  avarice  of  Paganini,  wc 
doubt  not  the  merits  of  the  two  artists  would  be 
tiiouglit  by  the  public  to  be  nearer  alike.  Mrs.  Can. 
ilerbeck,  on  the  harp,  pleases  us  much.  AVe  cannot 
.  I  say  so  much  of  her  singing.  Perhaps  that  may  please 
some,  but  we  certainly  prefer  her  playing. 


Tlic  l.ondon  O.V.rrrer  .“ay.-*,  “Siieh  i~  the  dearth  of 
musical  talent  in  .Amerira,  or  so  great  i-»  the  pas-^ion 
for  its  enjoyment,  that  the  bands  of  their  reiriments 
always  give  siibscripiiun  concert.s  in  the  town.-*  where 
they  arc  quartered.” 

AVell  done,  .Air.  Olwerver,  and  a  very  acute  observer 
you  must  Im-.  John  Hull  cannot  ilive.-;t  hirnseltof  the 
foolish  opinion  he  has  imbibed,  that  .a  standing  army 
is  Uic  only  safeguard  of  a  nation,  ami  of  course  ho 
believes  that  our  military  arc  (juartered”  in  our 
largccitics,  ami  arc  ordered  alsiut  from  state  to  state, 
as  the  whim  or  policy  of  government  may  require. 

He  supposes  (hat  the  military  companies  who  visit  our 
city  for  their  ow  n  pleasure,  .and  the  independent  citi¬ 
zens  who  meet  them  in  their  own  manner,  arc  a  partI|)old  him  up  as  a  model  of  tuslc,  or  even  of  j«f/iVii;ii.s’i  ^ 

_ ...1  _ .  _ i-  i  .1  .  ■ 


Our  new  corrc-spondent  i.-  heartily  welcome.  A\e 
hope  to  receive,  ere  long,  something  more  interesting 
from  her  pen.  Our  columns  begin  to  show  their 
usual  quantum  of  original. 


Our  literary  cousin-in-law,  of  Xorth  Gotham,  in 
order  to  requite  us  for  our  good  opinion,  lias  neglected 
to  send  us  his  second  number,  and  in  his  third  has 
copied  the  extract  from  an  “Old  .Sailor’.s  Log-Book,' 
w  ithout  giving  tis  credit.  Take  care,  sir ! 


of  the  U.  S.  .ATilitary’  establishment,  inarcbinir  about 
by  order  of  the  w’ar  department,  like  their  own  regi¬ 
ments  which  patrol  the  kingdom,  to  ki-cp  his  majesty’s 
loyal  subjei  ts  from  rising  at  tlie  command  of  their 
rebellious  appetitc.s,  ami  feeding  tlicir  hunger  on  the 
abundance  of  their  governmont-pampcrcd  nobility! 
They  think,  too,  that  the  mili(:u-y  1  amis  which  visited 
our  city  from  Ho.^ton  last  summer,  arc  a  part  of  our 
military  estahli.slimcnt,  doomed  to  blow  their  breath 
in  murcliing  regular  soldiers  tlirouirh  the  re¬ 
public,  for  the  scanty  pay  of  an  cnli--tcd  soldier! 
'A ell;  go  on,  and  think  so,  Johnny.  A’ou  must  have 
something  to  hhindcr  upon,  and  shake  your  fat  sides, 
laughing  at  A'unkec  ignorance  ami  destitution  of 
talent. 

'Aould  the  l.ondon  Ol>scrvcr  thank  us  to  set  the 
matter  aright,  ami  put  the  ridicule  upon  the  proper 
subject  ?  I’robahly  not ;  for  such  bigoted  nationalists 
usually  prefer  total  ignorance  to  the  knowledge  of 


execution 

Having  never  seen  Paganini,  it  is  impossible  fur  us 
to  draw-  an  accurate  parallel  lietwct-a  him  ami  any 
other  artist  hut  from  second  hand  te.-=timonv.  A'el 


“TIIK  A'OrXG  MF.N^S  JOUllXAL.” 

An  a8.ci'''iation,  denominated  (he  “American 
A*oung  Men’s  Society,”  lately’  instituted  in  this  city, 
intended  to  cxcreisc  a  religious  ami  moral  influence 
over  the  rising  generation  of  this  great  republic,  have 
issued  the  prospectus  for  a  semi-monthly' publication 
t )  he  entitled  the  “  A'oung  Men's  Journal.”  Its  size 


there  are  many  things  so  strikinglv  similar  in  the  dc-H*^  1^*^  royal  quarto,  making  a  \olumc  of  about  40C' 

•'  U  i.1_. _ .-vlPA _ 11-  » _  .1 _ _ 


scription.s  of  Paganini’s  playing  which  we  have  read, 
and  (he  execution  of  Mr,  C'atulcrhcck  which  wc  have 
listened  to,  that  the  latter  must  not  think  we  arc  tri¬ 
lling  when  w  e  undertake  to  point  out  .some  features  ol 
resemblance. 

Mr.  Canderbeek  has  not  gratified  us  w  ith  a  display 
of  his  pow  er  on  a  single  string  of  his  instrument,  hut 
wc  are  assured  that  he  is  able  to  execute  wonders  in 
that  way.  Perhaps  his  taste  doc.-?  not  lead  him  to  such 
frivolities  when  he  can  make  use  of  four  strings  to 
much  hr.ttcr  purpose.  A  writer  in  the  Harmcnicon 
justly  inquires  :  “  VA'ouid  ary  man  out  of  Hcdlam  hop 
from  Hyde  Park  corner  to  M.  Paul’s  on  one  leg  il  he 
had  a  couple  to  walk  on  ?  Ccitainly  not,  unless  he 


page.3,  and  (he  terms  SL50  payable  in  advance. 

The  utility  of  such  a  publication  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  The  only  inquiry  to  he  made  of  the  public  is, 
whether  it  shall  he  patronized,  or  suflered  to  die,  with 
the  thousand  laudable  efforts  which  have  been  made 
for  the  same  purpose?  Know-ingthc  ability  and  firm¬ 
ness  of  the  principal  movers  of  this  project,  wc  do  not 
hesitate  to  predict  that  it  will  he  both  useful  and 
popular,  'I’hc  work  will  he  commenced  as  soon  as  a 
suflicient  patronage  is  secured. 


Mr.  Edward  L.  AVhite,  of  Newhuryport,  Mass., 
conlemplates  publishing  a  volume  of  his  own  compo- 
j|sition,  to  be  entitled  the  “Harmoma;”  including 
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marcliOH,  walUcs,  quick  r>(op3,  variatioti?,  &t'.,  ar- 
riuij»-C(l  for  tlic  piano  forte,  witli  a  separate  accompa- 
iiiinotit  for  tlic  flute. 

The  work  will  roiifain  about  100  patres  quartf), 
printed  on  paper  of  the  finest  quality,  witli  new  and 
beautiful  type,  liavinir  a  lithographic  title  pag-e,  and 
neatly  bound  in  boards— ^^3.50  per  copy. 

Those  obtaining-  six  subscribers  will  be  entitled  to 
the  .seventh  g-rati-s.  Those  obtaining  thirty  to  ten 
copies. 

The  talent.s  of  tin's  younir  composer  have  hardly 
lioen  known  to  the  public.  Several  of  his  pieces  have 
appeared  in  the  niusit  al  fici  iodie.ils  of  the  flay,  whic!i 
promi.so  much.  The  Kuterpe*ia<l  has*  been  honored 
by  the  publication  of  .several;  and  a  piece  of  sacred 
mu.sic  in  the  present  number  is  credit. ihic  (o  hi.s  ge- 
niu.s.  One  oversight  we  will,  however,  reHiind  him 
of,  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed,  thoueh  not  pro¬ 
ducing  a  very  bad  effect  in  the  pre.sent  in^ance.  In 
the  la.st  line  the  alto  is  suflV  red  to  cro3.s  over  the  tre¬ 
ble,  and  llius,  f<ir  one  or  two  notes,  to  become  virtu¬ 
ally  the  air.  The  eiTect  wouhl  l»e  worse  if  applieil  to 
word.3  which  wouhi  require  the  la.st  line  lobe  sunfr 
piano. 

Mr.  White  has  proposcl  dcv.  tinfr  his  .skill  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  composition  an*l  arrangement  of  mu.sic  to 
American  poetry — ;ind  we  <loubt  not,  any  good  na¬ 
tional  song,  fltted  for  musi*-,  and  sent  him  for  arrange¬ 
ment,  wouM  find  a  place  in  his  f.<t  thcoming  work. 

.Some  specimens  of  his  ccunposition  may  Ixr  exa¬ 
mined  at  the  olTice  of  the  fiuterpeiad,  an<l  subscrip¬ 
tions  will  be  receive*!  for  the  Harrnonia. 


Our  friend  Peabody  has  presented  us  a  fine  steel 
ensrrave*!  portrait  *»f  the  celebrate*!  author  of  Pelham. 
We  are  n*jt  so  imKh  struck  with  the  intellectuality  of 
his  countenance  as  report  ha*!  induced  us  to  expect; 
but  the  execution  is  eq*ial  to  any  ever  made  in  .\rne- 
rica.  The  engraving  i.s  by  Dick,  who  ha.s  lately  pri>- 
duced  .some  very  beautiful  .specimens  of  steel  engra- 
vintr. 


intr,”  and  including  a  majority  of  the  songs  u.sually 
e-iven  to  the  soprano  voice,  her  success  will  always  W 
beyond  the  h<ipc3  of  Mrs.  Austin.  So  far  then  as 
Voice  is  a  requisite  each  has  her  sphere,  in  which  the 
iithcr  must  be  rated  inferior.  We  think,  h<jwcvcr, 
that  the  largest  portion  of  .standard  songs  come  w  ithin 
that  compass  of  the  voice  in  which  Miss  Hughes  has 
the  advantage. 

The  advantage  of  many  years  practice  an*l  conse¬ 
quent  maturity  of  taste  may  have  given  .Mrs.  .Austin 
the  superiority  in  the  line  of  embellishment.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  jiulgment  in  regard  to  her  owu  power.s,  how¬ 
ever,  prompts  Miss  Hughes  to  Ik-  cautious  in  under¬ 
taking  useless  graces,  and  what  she  docs  perform  ar< 
finished  and  elegant.  Add  t.>  this  a  soientific  know¬ 
ledge  of,  the  analysis  of  embellishment,  and  we  hesi¬ 
tate  not  to  predict,  that  if  Mrs.  Austin  is  now  her  su¬ 
perior,  the  3upcri*)rity  cannot  long  continue. 

.Vs  actres.scs,  these  two  ladies  have  neither  of  them 
much  to  l)<.>ast  of.  Mrs,  Austin  lalxirs  hard  for  eflccl 
even  in  that  line.  Hut  this  circumstance  i.s  against 
her;  the  attempt  to  execute  at  the  expense  of  natural 
.simplicity,  Ixjcoinc.s  more  painful  to  the  spectator  in 
proportion  as  they  are  energetic.  Miss  Hughe.s,  hy 
simply  sufferiiiir  herself  to  be  led  alonir  by  the  action 
of  the  drama,  rather  than  .'ittcmpting  to  lead  it,  ap¬ 
pears  to  much  greater  advantage,  because  her  acting 
is  more  natural. 

It  has  been  said  that  “Cinderella  alw.ays  fills  tli<' 
I  house.”  This  we  grant ;  but  if  umlcr  this  alTirmation 
I  is  lurking  the  insinuation  that  Mi.-is  Hughes  does  not 
I  *lraw  go<jd  houses,  or  as  good  as  ever  were  drawn  by 
j  .^Ir3.  Austin  on  any  other  *>ccasion,  the  insinuation  L- 
I  extremely  unjust.  We  have  seen  the  Caliph  of  Hag- 
1  <lad,  Der  Frcyschutz,  Don  (iiovanni,  an*l  many  other 
I  excellent  opera.**,  played  to  almost  crnj  ty  boxes,  when 
j  .Mr.s.  Austin  was  prima  donna ;  and  that  t<><)  in  the 
1  most  popular  season  of  Cinderella.  U  c  <loubt  whe- 
I  thcr  the  same  could  be  said  under  an  inversi<jii  ol 
!  circumstances. 


.MR.  SINCLAIR. 


•2.  “  lie  loved  as  few  love  ever."  B-iil  r 
wor,ls  l,y  Thomas,  the  ' 

composed  hy  Sigjior  G.  Pons.  ( ~ 

Xo.  1  i.s  a  trite  sort  of  an  air,  so  nearly  re 
sembling  the  “  Mello-.v  Horn,”  sung  by' Mr* 
Jones,  as  to  awaken  strong  suspicions  of  n] 
giarism.  It’is  hut  fair,  however,  to  say,  that  d 
has  as  many  claims  to  tlie  character  of  ori'd 
nality  as  the  song  mentioned.  The  accornpa! 
niment  is  easy,  and  the  best  u.sc  that  can  V 
made  of  the  piece  is  to  lay  it  on  the  piano  o 
the  pupil,  as  a  lesson  for  c.xercise,  not  as  a  pat! 
tern  of  taste.  The  fashion  of  dedicating  “  with 
permission”  looks  too  much  like  the  syco 
pliancy  of  aristocratic  communities;  yet  it  has 
the  redeeming  attribute  of  a  lady’s  permission 
the  only  rank  a  rejmldican  i.s  allowed  to  ap! 
proach  as  a  .sycophant. 

Xo.  2  is  an  instance  of  wretched  versification 
made  tolerable  hy  the  music,  which  in  a  thou- 
sand  instance.s,  like  charity,  covers  a  multitude 
of  literary  sins.  Signor  Pous  has  a  reputation 
for  science  and  taste  which  i.s  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned,  though  it  has  been  in  a  ca.se  or  two  e.x- 
tended  a  little  beyond  its  desert.  The  pre.sent 
production  is  an  impa.ssioned  charm,  which  owes 
less  of  its  merit  to  the  title  “Signor”  than 
many  songs  we  know  of.  It  is,  however,  a 
slavi>h  .‘icrvice  for  a  good  musician  to  spend  his 
in.‘*piration  in  making  good  songs  out  of  sucii 
e.xecralilc  poetry. 

1.  “  Come  dwell  with  mef  a  favorite  ballad, 
sung  by  .Miss  Hrfiiin.s,  at.  the  Park  Theatre, 
the  poetry  by  T.  H  Baylfy,  music  bv 
Ai.kx.vndkk  I.kk.  (/,’.  Riley.) 


aMISS  H  L’fillKS.  j 

Invention  i.s  strongly  at  work  among  the  indilers 
of  paragraplKS  in  common  ncwspaper.s,  to  fin*l  terms 
lit  to  describe  the  style  of  .Mi.as  Hughe--,  an*l  her  gene¬ 
ral  qualities  as  a  dramatic  singer.  Some,  with  more 
enthu.-*iasm  than  jmlgrnent.  over  anxious  to  .show 
their  a<lmiration,  have  hlnuflere*!  into  a  fli.scovr  ry  ofi 
their  ignorance;  others,  full  of  prej'i*lice,  and  still, 
anxious  to  keep  up  the  appearanc  e  of  fli.sintcre3ted  j 
critirbsm,  have  drawn  parallels  bc-twecu  her  and  .Mrs.  j 
.Austin,  lhi-ougli  whieh  their  ill  nature  i.s  fli.scernible i 
to  the  blin<lest.  Herhaps  the  mo-i  rari'li*!  method  oil 
describing  the  talents  of  any  vf.eali.st  is  by  a  just 
comparison  with  s<jmc  one,  wliose  talents  arc  well 
known. 

Though  we  shall  not  attempt  a  tborourrb  critique, 
wc  think  some  ob.servation.s  are  ncccs.sary,  and  some  | 
Strictures  up<»n  the  observations  ot  others  are  due  tot 
the  candid  public.  We  are  influenced  by  no  party  | 
feeling,  as  all  parties  connected  with  the  question  j 
have  no  relation  to  ciur  intere.-ts,  an<l  consequently  no | 
undue  weight  up<in  our  opiriiems. 

Mr.s.  .Austin’s  voice  is  a  high  soprano,  uncommonly 
powerful  and  brilliant  on  the  hiH-hesi  notes  usually  set 
for  .soprano  vtiiccs,  'I'his  brilliancy  is  particularly 
observable  in  such  sonc-s  as  “S<.ldier  tire*l,”  an*l  oth¬ 
ers  of  the  kind,  in  which  her  performance  w  ill  always 
give  greater  satisfactii^n  than  that  of  .Miss  Hughes. 

Mi8.s  Hurrhrs  has  a  voice,  calle*l  by  technicalists 
mezto  .'^oprnrio,  very  powerful,  r<><md,  and  s\v*’et  up'/ii 
the  notes  from  the  iniddh-  of  the  usual  soprano  ce  m- 
pa.sa  d*)wn  to  a  rich  contralto.  It  re*juires  no  l"gic  t** 
couclude  that  in  songs  whi*  h  embrace  that  divisi.m  of 
the  scale,  such  a.s  “  Now  with  grief  no  long*  r  b<  nd-  il 


The  fame  of  this  vocalist,  which  has  for  many  ycar.- 
placed  him  next  to  Hraham,  gave  the  Americnn  peo¬ 
ple  an  opinion  in  advance,  which  his  first  appearanc* 
did  not  fully  answer.  Wc  arc  happy  to  sc<-,  hi.iwcver,  j 
that  his  improvement  upon  hearing  Ls  likely  to  do 
away  all  prejudices  which  may  have  lx.*en  itnbilx-d  by 
the  anticipation  of  iniraculou.s  powers.  In  .*'hort,  v.v 
are  constrained  to  .say  that  .Mr.  Sinclair,  after  all,  i.-» 
no  more  than  a  man  —a  vocalist  with  a  voice  naturally 
of  the  sweetest  t<me,  and  made  still  more  so  hy  the 
most  judicious  cultivation — more  di.screet  in  the  u.s* 
of  his  embellishments  than  any  we  ever  l<ell<re  heanl 
— and  what  more  should  wc  ask  1  .Such  audiences  a.- 
crowd  the  Park  every  night  of  his  appearance  are  n*.»t 
to  be  held  in  ctjntempt.  Their  applau.se  is  incoiitro- 
1  vertible. 


“THE  GLADIATOR.” 

'I'his  new  trage*ly,  written  by  Dr.  Hiunof  Phila<lel- 
phia,  and  brought  out  at  the  Park  by  .Mr.  Foh.ie.*:t, 
has  been  received  with  the  mo.st  rapturous  applaii.s*- 
on  every  occasion  of  its  enactment.  It  i.s  to«j  late  fjr 
us  to  enb  r  into  a  delilx;ratc  critique;  but  our  opinion 
is,  that  with  a  few  improvements  il  will  hccoriie,  a 
.stor  k  piece,  an'l  add  atmther  gem  to  the  po*.-lry  of  our 
country. 

R  E  V’  1  i  :  W  o  F  N  E  W  .M  U  S  1  C. 

V  or  A  I.. 

^1.  “  7’he  round  Moon  coldly  sails  the  skies;" 
written  hy  J.  A.  Siiee,  Esq.;  composed, 
and  with  perinis.sion  dedicated  to  .Mis.s  C.  J. 
McRE.\,by  ALEX-VNnrii  Kyle.  ( Bourne. ) 


2.  "Away,  away,  to  the  mountain's  brow,"  a 
cavatina,  .sung  by  .Mis.s  II igheh,  compose*! 
by  A.  liEE.  (Hewitt.) 

2.  The  .same.  (Bourne.) 
i.  The  .same.  (Riley.) 

It  would  not  he  proper  to  make  mention  of 
these  splendid  songs  in  thi.s  place,  were  there 
any  more  appropriate  opportunity  to  revert  to 
the  lamhihlc  enterfirisc  of  our  musical  publish¬ 
ers.  They  are  above  all  criticism,  and  their 
fame  is  fixed  as  firmly  a.s  that  of  the  charming 
warbler  who  produced  them  at  the  Park. 
“.Away,  away,  &:c.”  was  first  sung  by  Miss 
Hughes  on  Friday,  and  in  live  days  three  seve¬ 
ral  publishers  presented  their  respective  copies 
to  the  insjiection  of  the  pnrclia.sers.  One  pub¬ 
lisher,  .Mr.  Hewitt,  came  out  with  his  copy  in 
about  three  days  and  a  half  after  the  first  night 
of  its  performance.  It  is  proper  also  to  say, 
that  not  the  least  mark  of  haste  or  imperfection 
can  he  found  in  these  piihlications,  to  distin- 
gnish  them  from  those  which  take  thrice  the 
time  to  finish.  They  arc  all  engraved  and 
printed  in  the  ncate.st  style. 

.s  .v  V,  It  E  n. 

1.  “  When  the.  summer  sunlight  closes, 
sacred  song,  with  accoinpanimcnts  for  the 

l*iano  Forte,  written  hy  Mrs.  K.  O’.  E.MniR'* 
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composed  and  dedicated  to  Rev.  C.  P.  Mc-j 
Ilvaine,  by  Wilhelm  luciio.  (Dubois 
Stodard.) 

i  Contentment,  a  sacred  song,  written  by 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  IIemiy  U.  Onderdonk, 
D.  D. ;  composed  and  dedicated  to  Rev. 
Henry  Antho.n,  by  Wilhelm  Irriio. 
(Firth  tj*  Dull.) 

No.  1  is  carried  throngh  several  stanzas,  va- 
Ting  the  subject  in  each,  and  conforming  both 
aelody  and  harmony  to  the  sense,  in  tlic  usual 
Jtvleof  the  composer.  'I'lie  words,  tliongli  not 
fqual  to  some  of  that  gifted  lady’s  composition,  | 
ire  insert  entire.  j 

Wlifii  ttic  siininirr  siinliiilit  clx'rs,  | 

l  arh  \Vi  ary  flower  re|K>i<e<<,  | 

Wlieii  tfie  eveiiiii!'  bree/.»  move  | 

Like  whispers  of  a  spirit’.'  love,  j 

7’lieii  to  Heaven  your  voices  raise — 

Tii  tlio  hour  of  jiravtr  aiul  praise!  i 

Wlieti  the  teinpest  cloud  is  iireakinr,  ' 

Wtu  ii  tiie  tliuiider's  VO  ce  is  w  akinsr.  , 

Wiien  across  tlie  lirow  of  nisfil  | 

Lurid  liv'litnins;  fla>lies  l)ri!>lit,  | 

Tilt  n  to  Heaven  in  lit  an  draw  near —  ; 

’Ti' llie  lioiir  Id'  liolyfiar. 

O.ier  not  your  vows  in  sadness;  I 

Kai'e  tlie  exultin’!  sons;  of  gladness  !  I 

Tlirouirii  ilie  world  His  works  are  .'l.ovv  n —  j 

'riiroui:li  tlie  worlil  ids  praise  l>e  known  .  1 

Sound  vvitfi  harp  and  timbrel  free  ' 

Tlie  glories  of  the  Deity.  ! 

No.  *d,  lieing  in  the  hymn  style,  is  an  easy  ami;; 
iniiliar  sounding  subject,  which  must  take  a  i 
lermanent  station  among  the  music  of  the  j 
hurch.  'rite  air  is  very  fine,  and  admirably  cal-^j 
ulated  to  express  humble  and  traminil  devotion,  j 

1*  I  A  N  O  F  O  R  r  F. 

1.  The  fj^  riuuton  7^o//do,  composed  and  tledi- 1 
cated  to  Mis.s  Ad.vlinf  V.\n  J)ore.n,  by  j 
Wilhelm  Ik  ho.  (Firth  Dull.) 

Introdurflon  and  variations,  on  tlie  favoritt'  j 
Italian  Air,  liaona  \otte,  ronijto.sed  and  tie- , 
dicated  to  Mrs.  H.mma  C’.  Kmhiry,  by  \N’il- 
HLLM  Ilf  HO.  (Firth  Hall.) 

No.  1  has  th(“  important  rotjnisitt's  for  reerca- ' 
‘tve  lo.s.snns,  ease  ami  melody.  It  will  also ' 

'  !nake  an  easy  exercise  tor  the  learner  on  the  I 
ilute.  j 

No.  ‘J,  as  the  title  will  .‘■how,  is  of  a  higher 
rder  of  composition,  or  rather  intended  for  a 
tiighci  order  tif  perforniers.  To  review  varia- 
sons  is  needless.  .\11  who  are  actpiaintetl  with 
•lie  theme  will  be  anxious  to  judge  of  their  me- 
tt  by  inspection. 


Fur  the  Euterj'i  i.ul.  1 

IJ  O  \  L  1 1;  H  T  It  F.  F  L  L  f,’  'J'  It  >  .N  .S.  ' 

‘■This  lioiir  is  iiiiiie— this  hour  is  uiine,  i 

'1  ii'j;hi  the  h«dy  fiuie  ot  ihiiU"ht." 

Niivv  is  Oie  hnui  fur  the  tri  e  'C>u!  to  sott 
I3  licr  uiishiirkli'd  Ili:iht,  niul  c.oiiveise  liidd 
itli  spirits  of  till'  iiu:i):iuatiou. 

Forms 

•on^  .'incf  froii,  *  urth  dcimrud,  yet  who  still 


Live  dcathlew  in  rememlirance !  They  whose  pen 
Shed  fadeless  lustre  o’er  the  mysterious  page, 

And  whose  inheritance  must  ever  be 
The  immortal  name,  wliose  very  sound  sliould  wake 
Sublime  conceptions  in  the  breast,  and  till 
Tlie  mind  witli  their  own  high  pliilosopliy — 

Like  a  clear  fountain  springing  bright  and  pure, 
Wiiose  waves  are  feelings  of  sweet  influence 
And  rapturous  tilis.s  to  the  enthusiast  heart 
That  feels  a  secret  joy  in  the  communion 
Witli  loftier  souls,  and  slakes  its  tliirsting  spirit 
In  holy  dreams,  which  seem  too  pure  to  visit 
Mortals  in  tliis  dark  troubled  world  of  care, 

^VIler^;  noblest  feelings  are  oft  sacrificed. 

Lest  they  should  mar  the  far  less  hallowed  ones 
Wliicli  the  world’s  votaries  deem  in  'ct  for  the  foul. 
Deceitful,  guilty  stratagems  they  use 
To  gain  tiieir  purposed  ends. 

Oh  :  it  seems  strange 

.Van  siioulil  for«akc  iiis  God,  and  alt  thincs  good. 

To  will,  [M  reliance,  for  a  few  years,  tli’  enjoyment 
Of  Mammon’s  slitterinc  tr.asli!  Strange  that  lie  can 
Look  witli  an  iinciiatiL'i-d  heart  on  the  wide  tartli 
Of  fertile  heaiity,  and  the  all  t!lorious  sky. 

Nor  feel  liis  soul  o’*  rtlow  with  gratitude 
And  lov  e  to  ills  Creator. 

This  nicht  Fve  gazrd 
For  liours  on  tlie  soft  moon,  vv  liose  silver  Is  ams 
tt’er  sky  and  earili  are  cast,  while  on  she  moves 
III  her  m.aje'tie  course,  attended  l»y 
.A  myriad  liost  of  i|iienrliless,  burning  stars, 

'J’hat  throiii:  lier  irackh  .'s  iiath — like  ransomed  souls 
Around  .L  hovah’s  awful  tlirone  on  high. 


’i’liere  1-  a  pb  a.'iiic  joy  in  contemplating 
t««>d’'  works  of  beauty,  spread  in  ricti  profusion 
.And  solemn  gr.aiideur  round. 

Where’er  I  turn 

My  wondering  eyes,  some  soft  enchantment  rests 
To  cliaiti  my  caze.  Tlie  meadow’s  verdant  fsisom 
Itordered  on  either  side  by  lofty«rei  s, 

Whose  foliau*’  slumbers  in  tlie  i|uiet  hush 
flf  tlie  still  niiilni{;lit.  Jn  the  distant  Ins 
Thf  niihir  Hudson,  seeminir  to  my  riiic 
.‘i  hrond  and  prntlt  lake,  whose  Irani/uil  breast 
The  summer  winds  had  nirtr  rcntiired  o'er 
.A’or  ilwed  to  kiss.  Tlien  the  far  JiT'ey  shore, 

Half  veiled  in  blue,  transparent  drapery,] 

'J'liat  one  would  nearly  fancy  was  Ut  down 
f  rom  yonder  sky  by  some  fair  anj/el’s  hand. 

To  krip  my  eaifer  eyes  from  wandi  rmff 
Too  faricitfi  thought's  wild  flight. 

Yet  wherefore  seek 

To  sinale  out  distant  objects  to  admire, 

^^'lIen  so  much  varied  loveliness  is  spread 
.Around  my  own  sweet  home  ?  .My  pleasant  home, 
Howoied  in  its  willow  trees,  and  cl.id  with  vines 
Of  fragrant  irerfiime:  woodbine,  and  .-weet  briar. 

And  many  a  tiowerins  sliru'*,  while  in  its  walls 
All,  save  my  restli  's  self,  are  lost  in  dreams, 
tJr  iicaccfiil  slumbers.  Morn  will  come  and  brina 
Loved  forms  around  me,  and  kind  lious>  bold  words 
Fall  sweetly  on  mine  ear,  vet  mids!  them  all 
I  feel  unhapi>y  'I’lioiigli  the  well  feigiK'd  'loilo 
Dwells  on  my  cheek,  an.i  on  my  brow  the  look 
Of  seeming  tlieerfiilness,  yet  my  full  heart 
Is  pent  with  agonies  !  tlioueli  words  of  joy 
.Ami  canhss  burst.s  if  soiii'fnw  frnm  niy  lips. 

Test  some  brin/it  lyi  I  loce  should  rend  lu  nune 
.t.'ii  yoHii^  brtast's  hoarded  sorrows. 

Thou  fair  moon, 

'I'liat  vvitli  sweet  tireatliina  s|>ell  lookest  calmly  dow  n, 

Ligliting  lip  memorv’s  urn— though  chill  thy  heams 

May  be  to  some,  to  me  they  still  have  been 

Dearer  ilian  sunlialit.  and  tlie  garish  day 

frf  festal  gladness.  Hut  t  re  wanes  iliy  light 

To  dawn's  gray  mistiness,  I  mii.-^t  away 

'I’o  seek  repose'  in  sleep,  and  lucailie  a  prayer 

Of  lerveiit  thankfulness  to  Him,  wlio  still 

<iuide>  and  preserves  nij  erring  footsteps  here. 


.September  noth.  1^31. 


IrVALIN.V. 


Wc  welcome  “  Idealina”  once  more  to  our  columns. 
The  unfinished  touches  of  a  pencil  dipped  in  the  deep 
and  pa.ssionatc  colors  of  peiiius  arc  apparent.  .She 
evinces  great  promise.  Certain  passages  we  could 
not  forlrear  putting  in  italics,  that  tbeir  beauty*  might 
he  apparent  to  the  hasty  reader.  Her  path  i.s  an 
arduous  otie,  and  the  croal  she  has  in  v  iew  is  to  be 
reached  only  by  toil  and  care. 


>Ve  ropy*  the  following  notirc  of  our  work  from  the 
I-ondon  Iluriiionicon,  in  order  to  make  eeitain  apolo- 
tries  and  excuses  wliieli  wc  deem  nece.s.aary  and  fitting 
in  this  place.  We  migiit  claim  for  our  vanity*  some 
.satisfaction,  hut  we  feel  more  disposed  to  give  scope 
to  our  gratitude,  that  our  inexperience  has  hi'i  n  so 
eliaritahly’  notit  ed  by  so  stern  a  critic  a.s  the  editor  of 
the  liarmoiiicon. 

From  tlio  London  Hariiionicon. 

NEW  YORK. 

Wc  have  received  .some  more  of  the  Fu- 
terpeiad,  the  New  York  Journal  of  the  Fine 
.Xrt.s’,  noticed  in  our  number  for  January  last. 
'The  printed  music  does  not  crjual  wliat,  from  tlie 
former  .vipeci/nens,  we  should  have  C‘X])ected, 
either  in  selection  or  tyjiograpliy  ;(l  »  among  it 
we  find  a  ballad  of  Kirkc  White's,  “  Be  hushed, 
ye  winds,”  and  Mr.  Murray’s  ballad,  written  for 
Miss  Inverarity,  “  .Mv  own  sweet  love.”  (both 
which  were  originally  in  the  Dannonicon.j 
Facli  number  contains  also  a  psalm  tune  for 
four  voices;  one  at  least  of  which,  thouirh  an¬ 
nounced  as  “  Composed  and  arranged  expressly 
for  the  Fnterpeiad,"  wc  think,  for  the  credit  of 
transatlantic  comiiosition,  had  tjuite  as  well  or 
better  liuvc  remained  unpiiblislied.f’J; 

The  New  York  Musical  Fund,  an  establisli- 
inent  similar  to  our  own  of  tlie  same  name, 
having  for  its  object  the  assistance  of  poor  jiro- 
fessors,  and  provision  for  their  fitmilies,  gave  a 
cuncert  on  tlie  27tli  of  April,  in  tlie  hil].s  of 
which  the  name  of  Rossini  occurs  a.'-  freijiiently 
as  if  tlie  selection  had  been  made  for  one  of  mir 
liondon  fashionable  parties.  Mrs.  Au.^tin.  Ma¬ 
dame  Briclila,  a  Mr.  Clear,  whom  we  rememlu  r 
u  few  years  aj^m  one  of  the  cliori.'ters  of 
Faul’s.  and  who  is  now  “  con^i(iered  the  best 
tcnorist”in  New  York,  Mr.  Felirman  a  l»ase. 
and  from  his  name,  we  presume,  a  German,  ami 
our  ohl  friend  An^risani,  were  the  prmcijial  vo¬ 
calists.  The  concert  opened  with  of  n 

.^ynijihony  of  Beethoven,  and  chised  with 
Welihc’s  glee,  “When  winds  breathe  soft." 
which,  the  American  critic  truly  .<ays,  tlioiigii 
rich  and  beautiful,  is  ill  suited  for  th*-  cln.-e  oi‘a 
concert,  the  re.st  of  which  consislfd  of  the 
works  of  Beethoven,  Auber,  and  Ros.-^nii.  Tiie 
orchestra  is  said  to  have  been  weak,  and.  m 
spite  of  all  the  ctforts  of  the  leader,  a  Mr.  Hill, 
to  have  been  frequently  out  of  lime  and  out  ot 
time.  ( )ur  readers  may  now  smile  at  tiie  idea 
of  part  0/  a  symphony  of  Beethoven  heiui,' 
made  the  opcniiifr  of  a  public  concert,  hut  we 
remember,  when  that  great  master's  Pastorale 
was  first  performed  in  this  country,  it  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts,  and  tlie  division  marked 
I  by  the  introduction,  as  germauie  to  the  matter 
of  Handel’s  “  Hush,  ye  pretty  warbling  quire.” 

The  “  New  York  Sacred  Music  Society's  ” 
Spring  Oratorio,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Episcopal  Tract  Society,  would  again  al¬ 
most  tempt  us  to  suspect  that  the  selection  had 
been  made  in  London.  The  introduction  to 
j  Beethoven's  “  Mount  of  Olivos,*’  a  motet  of 
Mozart,  some  of  Handel's  songs,  and  liis  two 
I  grand  chorusses  from  Israel  in  FQtjpt,  were 
1  interspersed  witli  a  selection  from  the  Cle- 
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ttif:  et  terpetad. 


menza  di  Tito,  and  Morlacchi’s  “Notte  Tre- 
incndu,”  smig  by  Madame  Brichta.(.‘3)  It  is 
blit  fair  to  remark,  however,  that  in  America, 
as  with  us,  thoii^li  singers  or  manag-ers  make 
or  jicmiit  such  selections,  and  audiences  sutfer 
or  applaud,  the  critics  justly  censure  them. 


had  long  remained  in  obscurity 
escaped  the  notice  of  those 


dccidontally  an  iinpcrtcct  copy  of  unr  paper,  for 
.  ortain  wc  arc  (hat  the  numbers  sent  out  at  that  time 
exceeded  all  pre\ions  numbers  in  typojrraphic  execu¬ 
tion.  The  merit  of  (he  selections  is  anotlier  thing. 

(2)  Had  the  I.ondon  critic  said  ''three  at  least," 
in.stead  of  “  one  at  least,”  we  should  n<d  demur.  U’l 
tai:c  it  as  complimentary  that  one  is  mentioned,  iriving 
the  Euterpeiad  a  better  character  than  it  ever  claimed. 

(3)  We  copy  ihis  criticism  in  order  to  excuse  .Ma¬ 
dame  IJrichta  of  all  c<  nsurc  in  regard  to  that  selec¬ 
tion.  “  .Vottc  'rrcmi'iidu  ”  was  sung  by  rerpiest  of  an 
accornplishctl  and  re.-<pectablc  amateur,  and  it  i.- 
necdless  to  say  tli.it  it  is  extremely  difficult  fur  .«ing- 
cr.^  of  .Mailame  Ihichta'.s  rejiutatiun  to  refuse  a  polit< 
icqucct,  or  to  oppose  her  l)Ctter  ta.slc  to  the  united 
importunity  of  the  inanairers  of  the  oratorios,  and  an 
inffuential  inembt  r  of  the  N.  S.  .M.  Society. 

Wo  regret  that  tin*  Harmonicon  has  been  tieceiveo' 
in  regard  to  the  ”  lls.say  on  the  .Study  aixl  I^ructice  of 
Vocal  .Music,’  wha  li  it  cre<]its  to  our  columns.  It  i- 
not  original  with  us,  but  was  copied  from  an  Enirlislj 
annual.  \\ c  have  he*  ii  nn^rc  remiss  in  giviritr  c.'-edit 
than  we  shall  he  in  luttire. 


Lirity,  and  nearly  [very  curious  anecdote  of  Buonaparte  whM 
philosophers  who  .not  only  shows  how  much  he  occasionallv  “ 

'  lasted  himself  in  matters  that  do  not  seem 

|co.mectc<I  witli  aflairs  of  state,  but  also  proves 
bow  capable  he  was  of  sceina  into  tlic  merits  nf 
a  question,  and  promptly  deciding  on  it  thmmi 
wholly  unconnected  with  his  usual  pureuffs  ^ 
At  the  period  when  La  Vestale  was  to  he 
perlormed  at  the  French  Opera,  it  created  a 
violent  commotion  among  the  performers  •  thev 
thoiiglit  not  of  Juity  the  poet,  it  was  the  com 
poser  who  turned  their  lieads ;  and  they  all 
strujrrried  for  the  best  parts  in  wbat  was  thought 
the  r/ir/.f/ a  i/i  re  of  bjpontini.  There  had  “a’ 
ready  been  wastc.l  si.\  days  of  debate  in  the 
roa/issf  s  :  no  one  could  be  heard  in  the  noise 
jaiid  the  confusion  threatened  to  reduce  to  ruin* 
the  teiiqile  of  Folyhyinnia.  Napoleon  was  in'" 
f.irmetl  of  the.se  di.^^turbaiiccs,  and  choosing  tj 
ascertain  the  cause  of  this  disorder,  called'the 
director,  the  composer,  and  tlie  leader  into  hi* 
icabmet,  where,  in  the  itreseiice  of  some  ladies 
whom  he  iiad  suiimiont'd  to  this  grave  council 
ji(amoMg  theiii  .Mdlle.  ►Stephanie,' his  adopted 

|{elle.\ioii — Fcho — Waves— Interferences— Si- 1  .laughter,  and  Mdlle.  l,a  1‘agerie,  both  of  whom 

he  married  to  per.*oiis  of  rank,)  he  himself  c.\. 


have  directed  their  attention  to  the  various  phe¬ 
nomena  of  sound.  These  lectures,  which  must 
prove  o(  the  utmost  importance  to  the  art  in  all 
its  branches,  if  followed  up,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
rejieated  ric.xt  season,  when  Mr.  VV  illis  may 
(1)  Wc  apprcIiciKl  that  the  Harmonicon  rcceivcfl|  have  an  opportunity  of  communicating  the  re¬ 
sult  of  c.xpcririients  which  himself,  Mr.  W  heat- 
stone,  and  other  laborers  in  the  same  pursuit, 
are  now  making,  to  elucidate  the  theory  ot  acou¬ 
stics.  and  to  render  a  knowledge  on  the  subject 
practically  useful  to  the  composer,  the  per¬ 
former,  and  the  manufacturer.  Much  may  be 
done  ;  and  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  we  are 
g(>ii  tlie  eve  of  discoveries  wliich  will  at  least 
v»Tv  much  extend  the  limits  of  the  inu.'jical  art, 
if  not  work  a  very  considerable  change  in  many 
of  its  [(ranches.  The  annexed  syllabus  of  these 
lectiire.s  will  afford  some  insight  into  the  nature 
of  them,  and  of  the  scientific  manner  in  which 
the  various  subjects  were  treated. 

I.MiKnncTiox — Production  of  Sound — 

Transmission  bv  .Air  and  bv  Solid.-* — Veloeitv — 


Tor  tin?  Huterpeiad. 

S  T  .\  .\  Z  .\  S. 

An  linvir  aao  iny  lirart  and  soul 
Ib  avi  (1  wiih  liiirh  lio|>t  f.  in  prosper!  seen  , 

Tli-y  now  arc  slirivcilcd,  lik<-  a  scroll, 

Wiu  rc  motli*  may  »-at  what  mi'.'lit  have  been. 

Pc-rrliaiice,  when  tempend  in  my  mind, 

-All  that  my  spirit  could  desire, — 

As  men  in  ancient  records  find 
The  iiioiti  rolled  up  in  iliouslits  of  fire. 

Look  in  up  ii  the  trr  asiircd  tliinc^ 
tlariiM)  d  hy  im  mory  from  tlie  wreck 

Of  our  voiiii;;  \i  ar* — the  hlossoiiiiniis 
Of  III  an-  III. It  flowi  d  without  the  check 

Wtiicli  atier  lit<-  i-*  i-i.re  to"ive — 

Look  III '  til)  mrith  lias  had  his  shar<‘. 

Ami  know  that  (  vr-ry  year  you  live 
Tin?  [loiirer  is  your  treasure  there. 

Ay’,  everv  veartliat  passes  hy 
Steal-  -omt  iiiiiiw  that  we  fain  vvoul.l  keep. 

-And  laiii;hier  -carrely  li>!lits  the  eye 
Lre  .-111  low  presses  it  to  weep. 

Joy’s  I)  ars  aie  pioneers  to  make 
(Jhaiiiieis  w  herein  for  ftriets  to  fl.iw, 
cay  shi|rs,  in  tlieir  joyous  wake, 

Leave  turhid  waters  as  they  go. 


re  no. 

J’ifch.  Intensity,  Quality. 

Vibrations  of  Elastic  Solids — String.*.  I.aw.* 
of  N’lbration,  Monochord,  Xotle.s  and  N’ontrallliiavt 
Sogmoiit.*,  Orbits,  AIu.*ical  Stringttd  In.*fni- 
im-iit.- — t.'omparison  of  Sounds,  liitorval.*. 

H'-at.s  oin!  (irave  Harmouie.s — Vilirations  oil! 
llnds.  l*!ato.-«.  Membranes,  and  Solitl.*. 

(’ommuuication.s  of  Vibralion.s  in  Sy.*tem.s  of 
i Solid.* — Soundboards,  Violin. 

Vibration.*  of  ('tdnnnis  of  Air — r'ylindnoal 
—  Kmboucliuro  —  Nodes  —  Harmonio —  Pipo.* 
f!of  1,'nrtiual  Diameter — Pipes  with  lateral  holt  .* 
j! — Velocity  of  .Sound  in  (iases. 
jj  Keeds  or  Vibrating  Tongues — Hoodpi|»os — 
jt'ons’ruction  and  Mechanism  of  the  Organ — 
lA  owol  Sound* — iluman  Larynx. 

Diatonic  Scale  ami  Temperament. 


amim-d  the  .*coro,  then  regulated  the  distribu- 
tioii  of  the  cliaracters,  explained  how  he  would 
piece  got  uj),  particularly  the  triumph 
•f  Licnuas,  the  apjjcarance  of  the  grand  priest 
after  the  sol*  niti  oath  at  tlie  altar,  and  the  clap 
of  thimder  V.  indi  :ii  the  third  act  announces  the 
approbation  «/f  tlie  gods  ;  and  .*0  well  he  nr- 
rangetl  all  tlif  .<e  matters,  removing  ever\’ diffi- 
I  iilty,  that  lit'  .*ei-uretl  to  the  Parisians  the  en¬ 
joy  mt-nf  of  a  spectacle  of  which  he  at  a  glance 
fore.-aw  the  certain  popularity.  “Napoleon.” 
the  j'dirnalist  continue.-.  “  never  felt  anything 
derogatory  to  him  whicli  related  to  the  happu 
lie.*.*  of  a  peojde  whom  ho  loved,  and  for  whose 
glory  he  wa.*  prejmring-.*’  That  is  to  say,  he 
wa.*  vf-ry  u  illing  to  .*111111*0  tlieir  minds,  and  pre. 
\*  nt  them  from  t’eeling  too  sensiblv  the  evil.* 


(.’ominunicalion  of  Vibrations  bv  -Nir — to  Co-'  wiiieli  his  amfction  wa.s  intlicling  on  them. 


!lmiin.*  of  Air — Strings  and  Membrane.* — Striic-: 
If'ire  of  the  Far.  1 


1  DA.  Aj>roj)Os  of  dinners  and  accompani¬ 
ment*.  I  tind  among  my  inoiiiorandums,  e.\- 


Mr.  Willis’  proofs  that  the  f'hine.*e,  many  Ijiraett-d  from  soim?  newspapers,  an  account  of 
centurie.*  agvi,  possessed  a  very  con.-ideraldell;},,.  nio.*!  singular  spit  in  the  wiiolc  world,  that 


j' km(\vledge  of  the  laws  of  air  vibrating  in  lube.-. jjof  the  Count  de  Ca.*te!. Maria,  a  very  opulen’ 
!;and  of  the  action  of  metallic  lamuiie,  or  tlmi!  Lord  of  'I’revi.-o.  Tin*  turns  no  less  than  a 
pl'ife.r,  were  a.s  convincing  as  curious.  'i’oi| immlref!  .and  thirty  roast.*  at  once,  and  p!ay> 
tliij^e  eytraordinary  jieople  we  are  ind*-lite<l  foruwenty-toiir  tunes;  and  whatever  it  plays cor- 
the  new  iiistrurnents  lately  introdiieeti  mid 


Ro-<-  nr  A 


I’rom  thi?  Lonitori  llarmoiiiroa. 

EXT H ACTS 

FROM  T  II  K  I)  1  .\  R  V  OF  A  DILETTANTE. 

June  '^I'^th. —  During  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  Koliert  Willis,  .M.A.  F. K.S.,  ,a  Fellow*  of 
L’aius  College,  ( himbridge,  gave  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  S<iimd,  at  tlie  Royal  Institution,  in 
which, besides  statingall  th.at  had  hitherto  been 
known  on  tho  subjf-ct  of  acoustics,  and  illus¬ 
trating  every  tact  by  the  most  satisfactory  ex¬ 
periments,  he  introduc(‘d  and  c.xplained  what 
may  almost  he  consi(h?red  as  discoveries  of  his 
own,  by  throwing  a  new  light  on  subjects  that 


|dife;-».nt  names,  such  as  liie  Ahdina,  .i’ihjpi.on. 

all  cif  whicii  derive  their  origin  from  th* 
'Chim*e  hand-organ,  or  bundle  of  tubes ’inserted 
!iii  a  'imill  wind-chest,  each  tube  of  wlm  h  eon- 
I  tin  MS  a  thin  vibrating  plate,  identically  the  same 
j;i*  th'ise  recently  brought  into  use. 

'Sith.  A  paragraph  apjiears  in  the  Cffshr 
('oiinnif.  imperatively  calling  for  e.xjilanation  ; 
||it  i*  [((-rfectly  frightful.  'J'lic.’re  m.i.-t  he  .-oim 
I  aggravating  facts  connected  with  tin-  ea*e  that 
art-  supprt-ssed,  otherwi.^e  llie  [(iiiii.-ln.ient  i.s  so 
infinitely  di.*proportioncd  to  the  olli-nse,  tjuit  ii 
-.vill  t?xcite  alarm  throiigliout  the  wlmh-  t-tjiinfr  . 
The  statement  is,  “that  the  late  nianagt-r  ot'  a 
minor  theatre  in  Manchester,  a  .Mr.  N'  \ilh-.  1.- 
|{now  in  prison,  ami  .actually  (Jti  the  tn-admil 
tor  his  inability  to  pay  a  line  of  od/.  imposed  on 
him  for  allowing  an  Italian  opera  to  he  p<  r- 
formod  in  that  house,  when  no  other  place  could 
jbo  ohtainofl  for  the  jiurpose  1  lli*  family  an 
starving  1 1”  If  this  be  true,  for  Mnurhtsttr 
wo  ougtit  to  read  Morocco:  such  an  e.xertion  ot 
power  is  more  in  cliaracter  with  tiie  vih-st  de¬ 
pot  ism  under  the  sun,  than  with  a  gov»-rnineni 
that  professes  to  he  regulatetl  hy  the  laws  ot 
justice  and  humanity. 

July  Uh.  In  a  French  journal  of  credit  is  a 


.-ponds  to  the  state  of  soinctliing  which  i.- 
e(io!;*ing.  'i’liu.-’,  a  h-g  of  mutton  a  VAnf^Iaixf. 
A  ill  he  excr'llent  at  tlie  twelffli  air,*  a  fowl  a  la 
Thunandr  will  be  juicy  at  tim  eigliteenth,  and 
*0  on.  When  the  sirloin  is  ready,  “0!  the 
roast  beef.”  ifumediatt-Iy  strikes  up — I  hope, 
for  til!.'  i.s  not  meritirined  in  inv  manuscript. 


r.ir  itic  l'-!if<.r[>»  i.i't 
l.l.M'.S 

TO  \  LITT'.  I.  WILI>  fl.OWEH. 

I  wisli  I  was  itiis  simple  tlowor, 
lliirn  'inaili  lli*?Kky'.(  May; 

IJrit'ti’lv  lo  bldoni  my  little  liotir, 

Tlit-ii  cj  jickly  pa-'S  an  ay. 

I  \\  isli  I  \va*i  at  low  anil  *ma!l, 
i*jj  rjf.-tiny  to  provi,-; 

For  siiri-ly  none  woiil)!  niiml  at  oil) 
\V)io  (hit  not  mind  to  lovi 

I  wi*li  Uiat  I  wa.*  rn-H'b  d  so 
Frfim  «'V(.-ry  rriiel  s'orm  , 

Mark  how  c-arh  fnll(-r  plant  doth  throw 
shelter  round  it<>  torm ' 


THE  ETTERPEIAI). 


Ill 


T 


I  wish  I  was  conttnt  to  bide 
Throuch  every  cliangiiig  morrow, 

Witlioiit  one  fever  dream  of  pride. 

One  wayward  thought  of  sorrow. 

And  mark  ye  not  this  litth  dower 
Can  fold  its  petals  brigiit, 

When  storms  arise,  or  skies  do  lower, 

Or  draweth  on  the  nicht  ? 

It  only  litis  its  meek  hncht  eye 
Through  summer  days  and  ‘pring, 

To  aa/.e  upon  the  joyous  fky — 

'.)h '  ’lis  a  happy  tiung ' 

1  wish  that  1  could  change  my  torm, 

And  blo'som  on  the  iilaiu, 

Live  wild  and  happy,  though  not  long. 

.\iul  ilie  ere  autumn  came. 

Cr  yt  t,  more  Mest,  be  plucked  to  cheer 
Some  heart  in  h'Uely  hour, 

Th.af,  sick  of  human  strife  and  fear, 

Would  wi'h  to  b>  f>.  flow  t. 

E.  M.  S. 


I'lom  Clnnj*  of  Air.  vr. 

I  (»F  Vi:.<T.\. 

\  id;mu'  tlaviim  Tiberiin  reforti- 
l.iH'ire  Etru.'co,  viiilent»  r  iitniis, 

Ir*.  de:(.(Tnm  monuiiienta  regis 

'J  emplaiiue  Vesta*. 

Currvinii  tiie  eye  over  the  nuns  of  the  Pala¬ 
tine-  tovvanls  the  hanks  of  tlie  Tiber,  we  liglit  on 
a  small  circular  churcii.  and  arc  .startled  at  find- 
uiiT  it  to  he  tlic  famous  Temple  of  Vesta — 
forming  a  striking  contrast,  m  solitude  and  i 
meanness,  to  its  successors,  the  multitudinous  1 
and  gorgeous  monastic  editices  scattered  1 
through  fair  Italy!  Ancient  Romo  found  it; 
i'.dlcult  to  keep  up  the  number  of  si.\  vestal  vir- ' 
iins — and  if  history  speaks  truth,  they  were  not  j 
always  more  vestal  than  tiiey  ought  to  have  1 
been !  It  was  hut  a  {toor  prospect  for  these  vir¬ 
gins,  that,  aRor  thirty  years’  service  in  watch-' 
me  the  sacred  fire,  tiiey  luifrht  retire,  without  I 
pension  or  dower,  ann  enter  into  tiie  holy  state  j 
of  matrimony — if  th*y  could.  Vet  even  that 
regulation  was  better  than  the  present  wither¬ 
ing  vow  and  blighting  veil,  whicii  e.xtinguish  the 
hope  of  ever  mixing  with  the  world  again  ! 

Tliat  Kuiea  Sylvia  did  not  relisli  the  system 
of  celibacy  enjoined  by  Vesta,  and  imposed  upon; 
her  by  the  lieartless  Xuinitor,  is  pretty  clear. | 
She,  like  many  of  her  sex.  was  captivated  by  aj 
nodding  plume  and  a  glittering  helmet.  The; 
Rod  of  War,  indeed,  was  accused  of  being  the 
gay  deceiver  on  this  occasion — but  it  was  far 
more  likely  to  have  been  some  sturdy  “  Son  of 
.M.vrs”  than  the  (iod  himself.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  evident  that  the  Eternal  City  was 
nailled  in  si.n  and  christened  in  murder  !  The 
faux-pas  of  poor  Klia'a  Sylvia  was  a  venial  in¬ 
discretion  compared  with  the  slaughter  of  Re¬ 
mits  by  the  hand  of  liis  brother,  Romulus.  The 
incontinence  of  the  mother,  however,  and  the 
fratricide  of  the  son,  were  ominous  presages  ot 
those  dreadful  scenes  of  licentiousness  and 
cruelty  which  Rome  was  destined  to  exhibit, 
and  to  put  on  deathless  record,  for  the  astonish¬ 
ment,  if  not  the  instruction  of  after  ages  ! 

To  guard  the  holy  fire,  the  e.vtinction  of 
which  was  believed  to  be  so  displeasing  to  the 
gods  and  dangerous  to  man,  by  virgin.s,  rather 
than  by  matrons,  whose  thoughts  might  wander, 
and  whose  attention  might  be  diverted  from  the 
altar  to  their  families,  was  not  an  unnatural  idea 


lor  an  injudicious  regulation.  But  the  modem 
I  incarceration  of  thousands  of  the  fair  sex —  i 

\  “  In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells,  1 

I  Where  heavenly,  pensive  Contemplation  dwells—  j 

.And  ever  musing  Melancholy  reigns  ” —  j 

■is  a  grade  of  infatuation  (superstition  is  too! 
imild  a  term)  very  little  inferior  to  that  which! 
;  consigns  the  Hindoo  widow  to  the  funereal  | 
I  pyre,  the  decrepid  Indian  to  the  spring-tide  of 
jthe  Ganges,  or  the  frenzied  zealot  to  the  crash- 
ting  wheels  of  Jaggernaut. 

{  Throughout  every  gradation  of  animated  na- 
{ture,  from  reasoning  man  to  the  vegetating  po¬ 
lypus,  the  omniscient  Creator  has  admirably 
adapted  the  organization  to  the  functions  of  the 
animal.  But  no  metaphysical  sophistry,  no  sa- 
jcerdotal  policy,  no  religious  dogma,  no  precept, 
divine  or  human,  can  convince  a  rational  and 
I  unbiassed  mind,  that  men  and  women  were  ever 
I  designed  to  be  converted  into  monks  and  nuns. 
Had  such  strange  and  unnatural  inodes  of  exist- 
icncc  been  contemplated  by  the  all-wise  Archi¬ 
tect,  a  portion  of  the  human  species  would  an- 
Inually  be  born  with  a  corporeal  structure  and 
I  intellectual  endowments  corresponding  witli  the 
j  anomalous  life  that  was  to  be  led.  This  not 
; being  the  case,  we  are  irresistibly  impelled  to 
jthe  conclu.«ion  tliat  Monachi.sm  can  never  an- 
(swer  the  designs,  however  pious,  of  man,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  in  direct  contravention  of  one  of  thel 
most  universal  laws  of  God.  j 


For  the  Euterpeiati. 

S  O  .N  a 

I’ve  burst  her  cliains '  the  sik  II  is  o'er ' 

-My  heart  again  is  free, 

Ami  never  shall  her  vaunted  charms 
Have  power  again  o’er  me. 

Tliough,  like  a  fool,  I  for  a  time 
W.is  subject  to  her  reign. 

I’m  sovereian  of  my  heart  one*-  mor* , 

.And  ever  shall  remain 

Yet  had  she  l»een  as  free  from  jinilc 
As  my  yonm:  fancy  drew, 

I  would  have  been,  through  ciiance  or  changi , 

To  her  forever  true. 

I  would  have  loved  her  with  a  love 
Too  strong  for  lips  to  name, 

That  would  have  burned  in  youth  and  .aae, 

In  weal  and  wo  the  same. 

But  who  that  gazes  on  her  fact, 

Which  seems  so  sweet  and  fair. 

Would  deem  that  else  than  innocence 
And  truth  were  imaged  there  ’ 

A’et  she  is  faithless,  false,  and  vile, 

I’m  wakened  to  her  art, 

•And  thus  without  a  single  pang, 

1  cast  her  frum  my  heart 

L. 


For  the  Euterpeiad. 

TO  A  FIIIENU  (;OI.\G  TO  SEA 

May  the  merriest  gale  that  ever  blew 
Propel  thy  bark  along  the  tide; 

May  the  gladsomest  spray  that  ever  flew 
Besprinkle  the  good  ship’s  gallant  crew 
As  over  the  wave  they  ride. 

May  the  earliest  peep  of  rosy  morn 
Betoken  a  goodly  day  ; 

May  the  fairest  curve  of  Cynthia’s  Lorn 
High  in  her  ethereal  track  be  borne 
To  drive  the  storms  away. 

E.  D.  M. 


P  A  R  I  X  I. 

It  is  witii  a  feeling  of  sincere  respect  and 
admiration  for  his  character,  that  we  prepare  to 
make  our  readers  actpiaiiited  with  the  virtues, 
talents,  and  misfortunes  of  Pariiii,  the  friend 
of  Ugo  Foscolo,  and  the  hold  assertor  of  the 
dearest  interests  of  society.  That  lie  effected 
his  object  by  somewhat  daring  and  unpleasant 
means,  drawing  upon  himself  the  personal 
threats  and  enmity  of  the  patrician  classes,  by 
satirizing,  with  liappy  humor,  the  follies  of  his 
age,  occasionally  ennobling  liis  indignant  strains 
with  the  loftiest  sentiments,  must  entitle  him 
only  to  our  further  admiration  and  regard. 
Wliat  is  still  better,  and  of  more  rare  occur¬ 
rence,  he  made  his  life  throughout  the  moral  of 
his  song. 

Parini,  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant,  was  born 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Pusiano,  about  seven 
leagues  from  Milan.  The  docility  and  liveli¬ 
ness  of  his  disposition  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  monks  of  his  diocese,  who  selected  him 
from  a  number  of  boys,  of  the  same  low  station, 
to  receive  such  instructions  as  were  necessary 
to  fit  liim  for  the  duties  of  a  curate  to  some 
wealthy  ecclesiastic. 

The  sole  education  he  ever  received  was  tllll^ 
provided  by  a  religious  commuiiity.  Thi.*<, 
however,  he  soon  extended  to  objects  of  clas¬ 
sical  attainment ;  but  applying  too  intensely  to 
his  studies,  and  naturally  of  a  delicate  fraiiio, 
he  was,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  attacked  by  pa¬ 
ralysis,  which  left  him  a  cripple  for  life,  and 
incapacitated  him  for  the  functions  of  his 
clerical  employers.  He  could  then  no  longer 
look  forward  even  to  the  pittance  of  a  poor  cu¬ 
racy,  and  was  tiius  early  taught  the  first  and 
bitter  lesson  of  disappoiiitinciit.  Retreating 
from  the  seminary,  he  now  beheld  himself  de¬ 
prived  of  the  common  advantages  of  nature, 
and  cast  upon  the  wide  world ;  even  medical 
assistance  failed  to  relieve  him,  and  never  after¬ 
wards  was  he  able  to  walk  without  support. 
Besides  tiie  necessity  of  maintaining  liimself, 
thus  suddenly  urged  upon  him,  liis  niotlier,  tlif 
only  relation  letl  liiiii,  was  living  in  cxtrcim* 
poverty.  In  this  distressing  situation,  he  first 
resolved  to  turn  his  attention  to  literary  labors  ; 
and  on  composing  some  pieces  which  he  (juickly 
disjiatched,  he  liad  the  delight  of  seeing  them 
accepted  by  one  of  the  few  periodical  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  day.  But  the  proceeds  were  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  meet  his  demands  ;  and  we  thus  find 
liim  soliciting  for  some  little  additional  assi.st. 
ance  from  one  whom,  we  presume,  he  had  rea¬ 
son  to  count  upon  as  a  friend  : 

“La  mai  povera  inailre  aon  ha  pane 
Se  tinn  da  inc,  ed  i’l  nun  ho  daiiari 
Da  Miaiitoiicrla,  aliii«;iio  per  domarii.” 

“  Mv  mother  besrs  ,  yet  1  have  not  wherewith 
To  buy  her  bread— not  even  for  tlie  morrow — 

And  ^be  hath  not  n  living  ^^oul  beside 
To  help  her." 

I 

He  next  attempted  some  poetical  composi¬ 
tions,  whicli  met  witli  applause,  though  too  un¬ 
substantial  to  be  of  material  service  to  the  poet. 
In  after  years,  he  tried  to  suppress  their  publi- 
cation,  though  they  display  evidence  of  poetic- 
power,  and  the  promise  of  ^eater  things. 
They  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  lite- 
rary  circles,  and  paved  the  way  to  a  kinder  re¬ 
ception  of  his  future  efforts. 

After  struggling  through  nearly  twenty  years 
of  obscurity,  indigence,  and  neglect,  *  Parini 
emerged  into  reputation  and  fortune.  This 
change  in  the  literary  fortunes  and  character  of 
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tlic  noet  I’arini  wns  prodjicrd  by  his  lino  sati-  which  he  uniformly  employed  to  peaceable  and  I  Tliorc  roims  no  .«pri„5-_ 

rical  work  “  H  fliorno,”  or  “  The  Day,”  a  jiocm  useful  ends.  Many  instances  of  this  occurred  ;  iiami  is  b.^kouin!;  on, 

intended  to  ^ive  a  critical  and  humoroii.s  deline- j  and  once,  when  the  democratic  spirit  was  high,  ■*  " 

ation  of  fiie  habits  of  the  Milanc.se  nobility. |  and  the  people  were  assembling  in  a  large  mob, 

7’/icsc  are  distributed,  according  to  their  re-  with  cries  of  “  Vtirz “  .Mortc  A  spt  li  upon 

spective  hours /)f  amusement,  into  four  cantos,  ai  Tiramii,  at  Patriziir  I’arini,  from  an|  A  ycan.irs  for -onM- uns.  Jt,  j:rai 

consisting  of  ••  .Mattino,”  morning;  “  Morig-  adjoining  hotel,  rushed  forth,  or,  to  speak  less  l>  ftntit  .ns  iicavcn,  iimi.riu.-,!.’ 

gin,”  noonday  ;  “  Vespro,”  and  “  Notte,”  eve-  tiguratively,  hobbled  out,  indignantly  e.xclaim-  TJu- ciiit.TinL’ liu  r.i  is  s.Misht, 

ning  and  night,  composing  “  II  (liorno.”  The;  ing,  “  I’/err  la  Urpuhlica,  e  moxte  a  nessuiut ;  iiauiKi  tor,  imt  imwurrt; 

point  and  pujiiancy  lies  in  tlm  character  of  a  j|c«nrtg//«  stolta!"  “The  Republic  for  ever!  t-'f*  .'■'•miif' prize  ho  pained,  tiic  un  .n;ii 

tutor,  who  ironically  proposes  a  scries  of  the  and  death  to  nobody,  you  stupid  people!”  t^'itwinesiin!  victor  iimw  of  d-^aiii; 

most  frivolous,  unmeaning,  and  vicious  pursuits,  i  The  crowd,  strucK  with  surprize  and  admiration,  * ’-'‘"rei  braid  is  wronpin 

W'e  imagine  this  must  have  been,  by  far,  the  after  cheering  the  champion  of  their  rights,  .  ,  >' '"•"ide,  «»ii  ins  nrn ; 

happic.st  aitd  harshest  tone  of  reprobation  the  ((|uietlv  retired.  Indeed,  for  some  time  betorc  vvidinrni.r.'^M'iviV.l 

Muse  of  Parini  could  assume  :  and  it  nujuired  his  death,  every  word  uttered  by  I’arini  was  lis-  '  ‘  “'“l  tii-*  ftnr.t. 

no  cnmmt)n  degree  of  courage  to  exhibit  thcsei  tened  to  with  the  authority  of  an  oracle  by  the  —  i  — — 

gniphic  drafts  of  character,  in  a  burlesfim;  point !  Milanese  jniblic.  His  manners  were  so  prepos- 

of  \  ievv,  tinder  such  a  noveniment,  {ind  n  such  sessing,  that  all  he  associated  with  forgot  the  NJ-.\v  I’L'PIjC'ATIOX.S. 

a  situation,  as  the  author  was;  surrounded  by  severity  of  his  strictures,  even  the  most  high- 
jtowerful  patricians,  whose  pride  v.  as  only  to  be  born  and  aristocratic. 

equalled  by  their  intolerance,  and  where  assas-  I’arini  lived  to  his  seventieth  year,  and  died  I'iri.'i  q-  Il-.t/!,  Aw.  1  f>rncrr 

sination  was  still  siidiciently  in  vogue  to  render  greatly  regretted  by  all  parties.  '  ‘ 

It,  on  their  j)art,  an  act  of  impunity.  l’arini|  '  ‘  “  Me  of  n. .i.uy,”  for  tbu  ouK.nr.  i.v  Kii.if.ri.  .. 

had  several  personal  intimations  of  no  vi'rvi  “  "*t  me,”  do.  .lo. t-y  Kiiiiorb.  !.<  xinpion  i{(,i.d<».i,’vtv7.>/i“' 

,  ,  '  ,  ,1  ,  1  •.*-  I  d<di<  ;»t«d  to  A.  V.TII  Doidl.  > 

u  easant  nature,  am  was  even  threatened  witn  ,,  ...  .  .o  •<  -..i...  ^vrio, ..  i  o- , 

.  iri-  .1  c  ♦  I  .-old  ,1.1  copv  puftrv;  l.ut  It  IS  v.ltti  n""  I't,  .<  s-.n  n  .1  .-.-np.  u  riti.nlv  o 

the  stiletto.  Atier  pnidishmg  the  tirst  ami'  ,  ,  .  ^  dtdu  .-md  to  it  u.  mv  amti.oii,  lo  \v.  im  im 

. . I  I.o  -,..1  fo  ...ntin.o.  lo.  n..n  1  ‘  ,„m1  V,.r.a,io„.  to  •-  X^.o^  ••  ...  ... 


NJ:\V  I’Lld.JCATIOX.S. 


nan  several  j)ersonai  uumiaiions  or  no  vi'ryi 
uleasant  nature,  and  was  even  tlin'ateiied  witii;  ...  ,, 

the  stiletto.  After  pnidishing  the  tirst  amP  ,  iopy  p» 

second  iiarts,  he  rf'solved  to  cuntmm*  Ins  poem:  . 


vvith  as  much  aviditv  as  before.  'I'liis  was,  tor 


.hrili’iaiit  r  ll'ii.^ioM  v.  iiliout  notioo.  tVe  know  nolhiiio-Hucbo,  dtdn  alcd  to  .Mr?.  K.  U.  lai.b  irv. 


I  I  fill  *)*  ^t'.ifly  Aw.  1  /■  raa/./i'jj  Sf^ucT'' 

“  I-Ic  of  n<.niuy,”  for  tliu  <:iiimr,  bv  Kii.Iocb  i-r 
Lo  t  III..,”  do.  ilo.t.y  Kiiilorb.  I.Miiii^l,;ii  KomIo.  |,'v  W T.’,,’;  *' 
lb  ds.  at.  d  to  .Mi-?'  ,\.  \  .tii  Doi.  n.  •  '  . 

n<j-.trMMiii  iit,  it  siicri  .l.-oiiL'.  writii  n  1  v  ni-I.iinOvr,-.. 
dfdii  iiti'd  to  It  \ .  FUi.iy  .\iirl.oii,  |i\  \V.  liKim. 

Iiitio.lui  tioii  !iim1  \  iiriiiiioii-  to ..  ,  ... 

I.ir!,,.  .1.,!., -....a  O.  \ir<  r-  I-  by  C, 


some  time,  considered  a  pre.^n.-nutnons  I hi-- a..d  rcputati.m  will  n.^ 
darinw  unilertaking  on  the  part  (»f  an  oli.-^curej  D nud*  i  a  Iju-Ih  I  n  In-  piooutcs  many  tlnccr- 


citizeri,  to  draw  upon  himself  the  notice  of  Ijish 
jtatrieian  fellow-citizcus,  by  eeri.-^urmg  tbeir  l 
comliict  and  manners.  In  iiis  moile  of  ex¬ 
posing  that  absurd  aristocratieal  hnuU  vr  whiclP 
nre\atled  more  in  Milan  than  in  any  other  parti 
of  Italy,  ami  whieh  [iresented  a  barrier  to  thej 
svinpathy  of  other  class<*s,  our  satirist  took  the' 
har»!y  roiirse  of  exhibiting  the  imliviilual  fea-i 
tures  while  lashing  the  personal  vices  and  al»-i 
.surdities  of  his  heroes,  whose  likene.sses  he  .^oi 
cnutirtusly,  yef  so  accurately,  portrayed,  as  to] 
li-ave  MO  doubt  of  their  identity.  'J'lie  Milanese! 
were  at  no  loss  to  discover  most  of  the  Ifaiiii'gjj 
portraits,  especially  that  of  I’rince  I’elgif>joso. li 
of  the  family  of  llste.  an  elder  brother.  i 

I’arini  confided  in  the  spread  of  liberal  opi¬ 
nions,  and  the  inereasing  knowledge  am!  ri.singi 


like  ild.s. — I'.D.  Kcte.'i. 

From  die  .Mb.-iay  Arens. 

TItF.  O.Vl.V  TUI.XGS. 

Tili-.'I'  IS  to  youth  nnr  I«\  p, 
Itlt.-IiSC,  il.-votrd.  >liri-, 

CiiiP  tin  am.  ail  otlwr  dr<-;iiiis  alifivp, 
dt“.  [),  pa.-'ioiiaf*.,  iiiid  jnire. 

Its  fiilor-  bb-iid  with  every  joy, 

III  I  \er\  hope  are  wroiiabt; 

It  die  ioad  -tar  of  die  IkiV, 
lit-  -oie,  rtii'ros...iiic  diuii"lit. 

It  iia-M  r. — and  tlie  lure 
llaiiL'.*  soii"li  s-  in  die  liall , 

.\  -ti  .Tiit’i-r  mr.y  •  .<^a>  its  i  liords, 

.\tid  -1112  to  it  iVirbidden  words — 

It.1  low,  -lilt  voire  is  mute, 

.\r.ii  aii.-wcrs  not  lii.s  ralj. 


Ihi'.i.L  tP  Siudurf,  1G7  Pfoadvray. 

Ti»nn  a’«  I.ov. .  Cavatina,  from  the  .Sorijs  of  ti  e  i*, 

;»iy  C.  i;.  Horn.  •  miia..!,. 

••  Win  n  die  siiii.tner  >i!iiliel!t  r!«,?t  s,”  a  Sarrt  d  Sen"  v  ,  • 
ten  bv  .Mr-,  r.ndiiii  v ,  and  di  dirali  d  to  III  v  t;  I'  f 
!t.y  U*.  Inriio.  '  ’  " 

i  ■”  Ki-^e,  Warrior,  ri,-.-,”  siiii"  l.y  .Miss  .‘^lei-l!ens,(om;to^e(l  b- 
.1.  T  Cr.avfii. 

j  roloiia  -f.  froni  Tanrredi,  a-  a  liondolrtto.  arratictd  I  - 
jtwo  perloriiit  r-  on  i>iif  [>inno  lorie.  by  F.  iiiinteti. 

.\  lavoritr  Cavaniin.  Iroin  the  l*.i;lte.  by  Fb  llitii,  arra'i’n' 
fyr  iw  o  perlorim  r- on  one  I'laiio  lor;e,  bv  F.  liunttti. 

I. a  Holeiir.  a  lavoriti  Waltz,  by  l.i  i  tbcvni. 


JJij  //i  I'ilty  I'i?  IJ.'rri'hriy, 

.Aib-L'ro  ami  A’arialiiin-  lor  die  j  jam,  forte,  by  Ifonfi  Hertz 
.\iin  ita,  or  the  .Maul  •»!  I'alai-t  .-iti.  ironi  *'  l.aCaz/a  I.adra," 
arrariL'  d  and  drdirate.l  to  l.a  iv  Wii'iaiii  I.rnno.v,  l.y  T.  Kaw- 
lillL'S. 

”  .\  way,  aw  ay.  to  tin-  .Moiiniain',-  lirow,”  a  Cavatina, 


importiinco  of  the  middle  orders,  for  tlm  f;;  oni-i  It<  low,  -..it  voire  is  mute,  I];”"’-  «.‘  t.no.v,by  i. 

ble  ntception  ami  siiecessfdl  result  of  his  hl-j  .Xr  .l  an.-wrrs  not  lii.s  rail.  ”  .\  way,  aw  ay.  to  till- .M.iimiain',- I. row,”  a  Cavatina 

bors  .losoub  II.,  in  •abolislnn"'  torture.  h;nl,'  be.ve  c  as.  u  to  vibrate,  ami  like  riven  Iieart  strin""-  ''V H'tt-'br-,  roiii|it>-i  .1  by  .Mcvamni /e.?. 

.  !  ‘-Me  loved  a-  bwlove  rv.r,”  word.-,  bv  John  Th 

likewise,  shown  a  (iisi>osition  to  repre  ss  the  y''*'".  F.s.p,  mu-ic  l.y  si»m,r  ib.ns. 

domineering  inHiicnce  and  jirido  of  the  patri-l  ’'e.r  shall  musir  breathe  from  dinn—tiierc  comes  no 

cians,  and,  in  particular,  those  of  Lombardy. i  second  drrum.  - 

Thus,  rariiii,  appearing  as  tin;  atlvoeato  of  tliei  ,,  ,  .  .  .  , 

rmiMI.-  onlcrs  so  tar  nurnitiMol  A,„  ,l  ,h,  l„  an',  |s-„  «,ock,  |  -^  ,  !  J  J  ,  ^ 

the  fieopltt,  ns  to  staml  in  little  awe,  in  tl  s.iort  ,  Som.ininc  like  love’s  lirst  liL’ht  may  gleam,  •' .\w  ay,  away,  to  til.- .M.iiinlaia’s  brow,”  a  relebraie.l  Ca* 

time,  of  Ins  most  powerful  enemies.  Addetl  toi  F.-.-bly,  ami  faint,  and  weak.  "  '  vatina,  -iiiil'  by  .Mus  Mu-zh.  at  the  I’ark  Theatre,  tiiUiK 

whieh,  he  had  previously  taken  the  part  ot  .-ome  Ptraim.l  r  a  nnm.l  lyre,  one  string,  ‘‘Tim  K.imi.V.XU.o'n  roblly  i-aibs  tlm  skies,”  written  by  J.  A. 

imlividnais  against  the  e.vorbit.ant  demands  ol  I’lii.r.ikeii,  n.av  remain  ."'iiee,  F-.|., .  oiuii.i-.-.i  ami  witii  |M  riiii.-..-i.)ii  dtdicaied  to  Mi- 

certain  church  rectors,  am!  piihlisheti  a  iiatnph-;  True  t<.  tim  t..iicii,  still  iiitering  'Vo  ,  ,,  m, rnov,, 

.  ^  ,  I.  ‘‘Oh  Ifilv:  d.-ar  Italy,  as  miu"  by  Mr.  Tlinnias  tor.Ke, 

let  in  their  defense,  wilicll  obtained  for  him  a-  Its  ..wn,  accustom,  d  .tram  ;  written  by  il.  II.  Fi.-.i.ian,  r.s.|,... ni(.o.-e.l  l.yC.  w.  (Hover 

wide  popnlaritv.  '  ui.-trument  badi  lied  the  full,  harmonic  swell,  D.  <  p'nii.l  du-  battle'.-,  rage,”  as  sung  by  .Mr.Draliain,crni- 

lln  h-i.d.lc  tlio  vvnonnn.s  of  hi.:  ,  .  rv  i  .Xud  of  the  discord  of  the  rest  lliat  only  note  doth  tell.  pos.  .1  by  C.  F.  Ilorn. 

lie  alw  J\.>,  w  lelds.  TtlO  ueapon.s  oi  Uis.  \..r\  ‘  ”  Oh  : ’tis  th.  imlo.lv.”  wriu.-n  bv  T.  H.  Ilayly,  F.W1.,  with 

po'.verfiil  satire  with  the  hand  of  a  eoinjtb.'te  syi,,|diotii.  s  ami  a. cu.ipaniim-nis  i.v  .1.  n.  (-'ramer. 

master.  He  does  not  riidelv  attempt  to  strike  7','"'."  *'*  T"' T' '  ~  ''’'V- ’’  ""  ''af^'n'n  ImA' 

his  adversaries  m  open  attacK,  hnt  hep  avS|  Wb. ..  fanrv wears  dm  r.dmsof  truth,  ,  ..  ,  u-rittcnlv 

around  them,  and  dexterously  pmnices  on  their,  varied  wing  P  \l  x  r/ayll-V  F.f  F  iil'bop 

wcakt'st  points.  Xor  i!id  they  venture  on  reta-  is  r-..i.a..t  with  many  a  star,  . ^  -i.  'i' • 

liation,  cxcojit  in  the  most  safe  ami  etlectnal  'I’o ch.-er  and  light  die  way,  _ 

way,  liy  olitaitling  for  him  a  profe.ssorshij),  which  That  b.  ams  up.in  the  wanderer,— 

liardly  aniountctl  to  a  lunidred  {loumia  a  year.  Herald  of  an  unclouded  day.  Hy  It.  liilcy,  *^  ('kn'hnm  hired. 

Tlie  poet  was  still  oltliged  to  make  his  wav  with  passe*— and  no  mor# 

little  more  sirpport  than  his  walking-stick.  Tim  fair,  sweet  morning  shines  ;  p  'o 

This  gave  rise  to  one  of  his  ( )des,  called  “  I>a  Lc  by  Ab-xamii-r  i  ‘  ^  ^ 

Cnduta,”  or  “  The  Fall,”  in  which  he  describes  ’  “  -'"  •'‘V,  -iwav,  to  lim  M.inntain's  brow,”  a  Cavatina,  SUMS 

the  inconveniences  to  wliich  be  was  exposed  comimicd  by  A.  Lee. 

lame  and  walking  on  foot,  in  a  city  without  anv  ciMn  sun  declines.  ,  _ 

side-patlis  for  passengers.  ^ 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life.  Im  bad  threat  »  .  J  F»ur  list  of  new  rnu<-ical  publications,  large  wit  bfi'* 

nnniil-ipitv  nnd  iiifliieor-o  m  r  ”  1  never  more  may  diey  revive  there  comes  no  s.condj  not  complete  in  th.‘  pr.  snit  number.  W’e  liope  to  g 

popularity  ami  intlueiice  among  the  people,  spring-  Umoro  jHrfectorm  inourue.xt. 


Ity  Hojtrvf,  Ih  j)o-  iltiry  (Ip  Art-,  3o0  Ilroadiray. 

-‘  .\vvay,  away,  to  iii.-  .Moiitit.-iin’s  brow,”  a  ffb-braie.l  Ca* 
vatina,  -iing  l<v  .Mms  Hit-zh.  at  the  I’ark  Theatre,  tauiiv 
.■.jiiiiKis.  .1  by  . M. -valid,  r  I,.-.-. 

”  ’I'ii.-  Koiiml  .M.ioii  coldly  .-ai!.s  tin-  skies,”  written  by  J.  .-X. 
."'lif  e,  F-i|., .  oiiipo-^.-.l  ami  vvitli  p.  riiii.-,.'ioii  dedical^  to  Mi— 
C.  .1.  X!cl{.-a,  by  .X b-xamb-r  Kyb-. 

“Oil  ltdy!  firar  Italy,”  as  fiiiig  l.y  Mr.  Tlinnias  Cor.ke, 
writt.-n  by  11.  H.  i'l.-.'iii.-in,  r.si|  ,  r.>iii|if>.-ed  by  C-  X\'.  (ilovt-r 

*•  D.'.  p'nii.l  III.- battle'.-,  rag.-,”  as  sung  by -Xlr.  Draliain, crni- 
[tf)-i.'.l  by  C.  li.  H.irii. 

“  Oil !  'tis  the  III.  lo.lv.”  vvriu.-n  bv  T.  H.  Hayly,  F.8fi.,  with 
-.yiiipliotii.-.  ami  af  cu.ipaiiiim-iiis  by  .1.  It-  Crani'-r. 

-Xh  '  C.iunty  tiny”’  a.-  siitig  by  .Mrs.  .Austin,  hfrs.  Sal 
mon,  and  Ma.taim-  (Jf»rm-g.»,  compo.-^ed  by  Ibjn.  F.  II.  F 
IJf-rkeb  y. 

”  I  -t.H.d  ariii.l  tli.-  glittering  tliifing,”  a  ballad,  written  ly 
F.  XX  .  Ilayb-y,  Fs.j  ,  c.jmp.ise.l  by  H.  it.  Ilisliop. 


/!y  11.  liilcy,  JO  ('hn'linm  hired. 

“f'onie  dwell  with  me,”  a  favorite  baMad,  sung  by  .Xlis- 
Hughes  at  th.-  Park  'J’licatre,  tJ.e  isietry  by  T.  H.  Layly,  mu* 
sic  by  .'Xlexamler  l.ee. 

”  .Wvay,  away,  to  die  M.iuiitaiii’s  brow,”  a  Cavatina,  suns 
by  .Miss  Ilugtics  at  the  I’ark  'I'ln-atn.-,  comimicd  by  A.  Lee. 


2.  ‘I 


The  mind  whase  every  wish  is  pure  His  gentle  manners  wan  my  heart ; 

Far  dearer  is  to  me,  He,  gratefu’,  took  tlie  girt  ; 

And,  ere  I’m  forced  to  break  my  faith,  Cou'd  I  but  tliink  to  seek  it  back, 

I’ll  lay  me  down  and  die.  It  wou’d  be  waur  than  theft. 

For  I  have  pledged  my  virgin  troth  For  langest  life  can  ne’er  repay 

Brave  Donald’s  fate  to  share  ;  The  love  he  bears  to  me  ; 

And  he  has  gi’en  to  me  his  heart,  And  ere  I’m  forced  to  break  my  trotii, 

\Vr  a’  its  treasures  rare.  I’ll  lay  me  down  and  die. 

V  i  fi  (  n  a  I  S  a  c  r  c  a  ti  e  t  c. 

‘  THAT  OliEY  THE  IMMOUTAL  KING. 


MUSIC  COMPOSED  FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD,  BV  EDWARD  L,  WHITE 


Voice. 


2  I.ifi  up  your  hancid  by  mornincr  light,  4  The  (iod  of  Zion  cheers  our  hearts 

.Uni  send  your  souls  on  high  ;  \V  ith  rays  of  quickening  grace ; 

Kai»e  your  admiring  thoughts  by  night  The  God  that  Hprcad.sthc  heavens  abroad, 

Abo>c  the  starry  sky.  And  rules  the  swelling  seas. 


